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Good Start Toward Lasting Peace 


UNITY ON POLITICAL AND WAR PROBLEMS 
By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of the United States 
Delivered before Congress, Washington D. C., March 1, 1945 


HOPE that you will pardon me for the unusual posture 

of sitting down during the presentation of what | want 

to say, but I know that you will realize it makes it a 
lot easier for me in not having to carry about ten pounds of 
steel around on the bottom of my legs and also because of the 
fact that | have just completed a 14,000-mile trip. 

First of all, 1 want to say that it is good to be home. It 
has been a long journey and I hope you all will agree that it 
has been, so far, a fruitful one. 

Speaking in all frankness, the question of whether it is 
entirely fruitful or not lies to a great extent in your hands. 
For unless you here, in the halls of the American Congress— 
with the support of the American people—concur in the gen- 
eral conclusions reached in the place called Yalta, and give 
them your active support, the meeting will not have pro- 
duced lasting results. 

And that is why I have come before you at the earliest 
hour I could after my return. I want to make a personal 
report to you, and at the same time to the people of the 
country. Many months of earnest work are ahead of us all, 
and I should like to feel that when the last stone is laid on 
the structure of international peace, it will be an achievement 
for which all of us in America have worked steadfastly and 
unselfishly —together. 

1 am returning from this trip, which took me so far, 
refreshed and inspired. | was well the entire time. I was not 
ill tor a second until | arrived back in Washington. There 
| heard all of the rumors which occurred in my absence. 
Yes, | returned from the trip refreshed and inspired—the 
Roosevelts are not, as you may suspect, averse to travel; we 
seem to thrive on it. 

And far away as I was, I was kept constantly informed of 
affairs in the United States. The modern miracle of rapid 
communications has made this world very small; we must 
always bear in mind that fact when we speak or think of 
international relations. I received a steady stream of messages 
from Washington, | might say not only from the executive 


branch with all its departments, but also from the legislative 
branch—its two departments. And, except where radio 
silence was necessary for security purposes, I could con- 
tinuously send messages any place in the world. And, of 
course, in a grave emergency we could even have risked the 
breaking of the security rule. 

I come from the Crimean Conference with a firm belief 
that we have made a good start on the road to a world of 
peace. 

There were two main purposes in this Crimean Con- 
ference. The first was to bring defeat to Germany with the 
greatest possible speed and with the smallest possible loss of 
Allied men. That purpose is now being carried out in great 
force. The German army, and the German people, are feel- 
ing the ever increasing might of our fighting men and of the 
Allied armies and every hour gives us added pride in the 
heroic advance of our troops in Germany, on German soil, 
toward a meeting with the gallant Red Army. 

The second purpose was to continue to build the founda- 
tion for an international accord which would bring order and 
security after the chaos of the war and would give some as- 
surance of lasting peace among the nations of the world. In 
that goal, toward that goal, a tremendous stride was made. 

After Teheran, a little over a year ago, there were long- 
range military plans laid by the chiefs of staff of the three 
most powerful nations. Among the civilian leaders at 
Teheran, however, at that time, there were only exchanges 
of views and expressions of opinion. No political arrange- 
ments were made and none was attempted. 

At the Crimean Conference, however, the time had come 
for getting down to specific cases in the political field. There 
was on all sides at this conference an enthusiastic effort to 
reach an agreement. Since the time of Teheran, a year ago, 
there had developed among all of us a—what shall I call it— 
a greater facility in negotiating with each other, which augurs 
well for the peace of the world. We know each other better. 

I have never for an instant wavered in my belief that an 
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agreement to insure world peace and security can be reached. 
There are a number of things that we did at the conference 
that were definite. For instance, the lapse of time between 
Teheran and Yalta without conferences of civilian represen- 
tatives of the three major powers have proved to be too 
long—fourteen months. During this long period local prob- 
lems were permitted to become acute in places like Poland 
and Greece and Italy and Yugoslavia. 

Therefore we decided at Yalta that, even if circumstances 
made it impossible for the heads of the three Governments 
to do it, to meet more often in the future, and to make that 
sure by arranging that there would be frequent personal con- 
tacts for the exchange of views between the Secretaries of 
State, the Foreign Ministers of these three powers. 

We arranged for periodic meetings, at intervals of three 
or four months. I feel very confident that under this arrange- 
ment there will be no recurrence of the incidents which this 
winter disturbed the friends of world-wide cooperation and 
collaboration. 

When we met at Yalta, in addition to laying our strategic 
and tactical plans for the complete, final military victory over 
Germany, there were other problems of vital political con- 
sequence. 

For instance, there were the problems of occupational con- 
trol of Germany after victory, the complete destruction of 
her military power, and the assurance that neither the Nazis 
nor Prussian militarism could again be revived to threaten 
the peace and civilization of the world. . 

Secondly, again for example, there was the settlement of 
the few differences which remained among us with respect 
to the international security organization after the Dum- 
barton Oaks Conference. As you remember at that time, I 
said afterward we had agreed 90 per cent. A pretty good 
percentage. I think the other 10 per cent was ironed out at 
Yalta. 

Thirdly, there were the general political and economic 
problems common to all of the areas that would be in the 
future, or which had been, liberated from the Nazi yoke. 
There are special problems—we over here find it difficult to 
understand the ramifications of many of these problems in 
foreign lands. But we are trying to. 

Fourth, there were the special problems created by a few 
instances, such as Poland and Yugoslavia. 

Days were spent in discussing these momentous matters. 
We argued freely and frankly across the table. But at the 
end, on every point, unanimous agreement was reached. And 
more important even than the agreement of words, I may 
say we achieved a unity of thought and a way of getting 
along together. 

Of course we know that it was Hitler’s hope—and Ger- 
man war lords—that we would not agree, that some slight 
crack might appear in the solid wall of Allied unity, a crack 
that would give him and his fellow-gangsters one last hope 
of escaping their just doom. That is the objective for which 
his propaganda machine has been working for many months. 


But Hitler has failed. 


“Never More Criosery UNITED” 


Never before have the major Allies been more closely 
united—not only in their war aims but also in their peace 
aims. And they are determined to continue to be united— 
to be united with each other—and with all peace-loving 
nations—so that the ideal of lasting peace will become a 
reality. 

The Soviet, British and United States Chiefs of Staff 
held daily meetings with each other, they conferred fre- 
quently with Marshal Stalin, with Prime Minister Churchill 


and with me, on the problem of coordinating the strategic 
and tactical efforts of the Allied powers. They completed 
their plans for the final knockout blow to Germany. 

At the time of the Teheran Conference the Russian front, 
for instance, was removed so far from the American and 
British fronts that, while certain long-range strategic co- 
operation was possible, there could be no tactical, day-by-day 
coordination. They were too far apart. 

But Russian troops have now crossed Poland, they are 
fighting on the eastern soil of Germany herself, British and 
American troops are now on German soil close to the Rhine 
River in the west. It is a different situation today from what 
it was fourteen months ago. A closer tactical liaison has 
become possible—for the first time in Europe—and, in the 
Crimean Conference, that was something else that was ac- 
complished. 

Provision was made for daily exchange of information be- 
tween the armies under command of General Eisenhower, on 
the western front, and those armies under the command of 
the Soviet marshals on that long eastern front, and also with 
our armies in Italy—without the necessity of going through 
the Chiefs of Staff in Washington or London, as in the past. 

You have seen one result of this exchange of information 
in the recent bombing by American and English aircraft of 
points which are directly related to the Russian advance on 
Berlin. 

From now on, American and British heavy bombers will 
be used—in the day-by-day tactics of the war—and we 
have begun to realize, I think, that there is all the difference 
in the world between tactics on the one side and strategy on 
the other. Day by day tactical war, in direct support of 
Soviet armies, as well as in the support of our own in the 
Western Front. 

They are now engaged in bombing and strafing in order 
to hamper the movement of German reserves, German ma- 
terials, to the Eastern and Western Fronts from other parts 
of Germany or from Italy. 

Arrangements have been made for the most effective distri- 
bution of all available material and transportation to the 
places where they can best be used in the combined war 
effort—American, British and Russian. 

Details of these plans and arrangements are military 
secrets. But they are going to hasten the day of the final 
collapse of Germany. The Nazis are learning about some 
of them already, to their sorrow, and I think all three of us 
at the conference felt that they will learn more about them 
tomorrow and the next day—and the day after that. 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 


There will be no respite for these attacks. We will not 
desist for one moment until unconditional surrender. You 
know I have always felt that common sense prevails in the 
long run, quiet overnight thinking. I think that’s true in 
Germany, just as much as it is here. The German people, 
as well as the German soldier, must realize, the sooner, 
the sooner they give up and surrender, surrender by groups 
or by individuals, the sooner their present agony will be 
over. They must realize that only with complete surrender 
can they begin to re-establish themselves as people whom 
the world might accept as decent neighbors. 

We made it clear again at Yalta, and | now repeat— 
that unconditional surrender does not mean the destruction 
or the enslavement of the German people. The Nazi leaders 
have deliberately withheld that part of the Yalta declara- 
tion from the German press and radio. They seek to con- 
vince the people of Germany that the Yalta declaration 
does mean slavery and destruction for them—they are work- 
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ing at it day and night—for that is how the Nazis hope 
their own skins, how to deceive their people into 
1 and useless resistance. 
make. it clear at the Conference just 
unconditional surrender does mean to Germany. 

It means the temporary control of Germany by Great 
Britain, Russia, France and the United States. Each of these 
nations will occupy and control a separate zone of Ger- 

and the administration of the four zones will be 
d—coordinated in Berlin by a control council 
posed of representatives of the four nations. 


did, however, 


It means 
the end of nazism and of the Nazi party—and all of its bar- 
baric laws and institutions. 


It means the 


Unconditional surrender means something else. 


termination of all militaristic influence in 
public, private and cultural life of Germany. 

It means for the Nazi war criminals a punishment that is 
speedy and just—and severe. 

It means the complete disarmament of Germany, the de- 
struction of its militarism, of its military equipment; the end 
of its production of armament; the dispersal of all armed 
forces; the permanent dismemberment of the German Gen- 
eral staff, which has so often shattered the peace of the 
world. 

It means that Germany will have to make reparations 

reparations in kind for the damage which has been done 
to the innocent victims of its aggression. 

By compelling reparations in kind—in plants, in machin- 
ery, in rolling stock and raw materials—we shall avoid the 
mistake that we and other people made after the last war, 
the demanding of reparations in the form of money, which 
Germany could never pay. 

We do not want the German people to starve, or to be- 
come a burden on the rest of the world. 

Our objective in handling Germany is simple—it is to 
secure the peace of the rest of the world, now and in the 
future. “loo much experience has shown that that objective 
is impossible if Germany is allowed to retain any ability 
to wage aggressive warfare. 

Now these objectives will not hurt German people. On 
the contrary, it will protect them from a repetition of the 
fate which the General Staff and Kaiserism imposed on 
them betore and which Hitlerism is now imposing upon 
them again a hundredfold. It will be removing a cancer from 
the German body, which for generations has produced only 
misery and only pain for the whole world. 

During my stay in Yalta | saw the kind of reckless, sense- 
less fury, this terrible destruction, that comes out of Ger- 
man militarism. Yalta, on the Black Sea, had no military sig- 
nificance of any kind, and no defenses. 

Before the last war it had been a resort, a resort for 
people like czars, princes and aristocracy, and their hanger- 
ons. However, after the war, after the Red Revolution, 
‘until the attack on the Soviet Union by Hitler a few years 
ago, the palaces, the villas of Yalta had been used as a rest 
and recreation center by the Russian people. 

The Nazi officers took these former palaces and villas, 
took them over for their own use. They are the only reasons 
that the so-called former palace of the Czar was still habit- 
able when we got there. It had been given, or had thought 
to have been given to a German general for his own property 
and his own use. And-when Yalta was so destroyed he kept 
soldiers there to protect what he thought would become his 
own nice villa. 

a useful rest and recreation center for hundreds 
of thousands of Russian workers, farmers and their families, 
up to the time it was taken again by the Germans. 


It was 


The Nazi officers took these places for their own use, and 
when the Red Army forced the Nazis out of the Crimea, 
just almost a year ago—last April, 1 think it was—all the 
villas were looted by the Nazis, and then nearly all of them 
were destroyed by bombs placed on the inside. And even 
the humblest of homes of Yalta were not spared. 

There was little left in Yalta except blank walls, ruins, 
destruction. 

Sevastopol, that weather-fortified port, about forty or 
fifty miles away—there again was a scene of utter destruc- 
tion—a large city with its great navy yards, its fortifications. 
1 think less than a dozen buildings were left intact in the 
entire city. 

I had read about Warsaw and Lidice and Rotterdam and 
Coventry—but I saw Sevastopol and Yalta. And I know 
that there is not room enough on earth for both German 
militarism and Christian decency. 

Of equal importance with the military arrangements at 
the Crimean Conference were the agreements reached with 
respect to a general international organization for lasting 
world peace. 

The foundations were laid at Dumbarton Oaks. There 
was one point, however, on which agreement was not reached. 
It involved the procedure of voting, of voting in the Se- 
curity Council. I want to try to make it clear by making 
it simple. It took me hours and hours to get the thing 
straight in my own mind. At the Crimea Conference 
the Americans made a proposal on this subject which, after 
full discussion, I am glad to say, was unanimously adopted 
by the other two nations. 

It is not yet possible to announce the terms of it pub- 
licly, but it will be in a short time. 

With respect to voting, I made known, I think and I 
hope, that you will find them a fair solution of this com- 
plicated and difficult problem. You might almost say it’s 
a legislative problem. They are founded in justice, and will 
go far to assure international cooperation in the mainten- 
ance of peace. 


Hope in SAN FRANCISCO 


There is going to be held—and you know—after we have 
straightened that voting matter out, there is going to be 
held in San Francisco a meeting of all United Nations 
of the world, on the 25th of April, next month. There, we 
all hope, and confidently expect, to execute a definite charter 
of organization upon which the peace of the world will be 
preserved and the forces of aggression permanently outlawed. 

This time we are not making the mistake of waiting 
until the end of the war to set up the machinery of peace. 
This time, as we fight together to win the war finally, we 
work together to keep it from happening again. 

As you know, I have always been a believer in the docu- 
ment called the Constitution of the United States. I spent 
a good deal of time in educating two other nations of the 
world in the Constitution of the United States. 

The charter has to be, and should be, approved by the 
Senate of the United States under the Constitution. I think 
the other nations all know it now—I am aware of that fact, 
and now all the other nations are, and we hope that the 
Senate will approve of what is set forth as Charter of the 
United Nations, when they all come together in San Fran- 
cisco, next month. 

The Senate of the United States, through its appropriate 
representatives, has been kept continuously advised of the 
program of this Government in the creation of the Inter- 
national Security Organization. 

The Senate and the House will both be represented at 
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the San Francisco Conference. The Congressional dele- 
gates will consist of an equal number, and the Senatorial 
will consist of an equal number of Republican and Demo- 
cratic members. The American delegation is—in every sense 
of the word—bipartisan. 

But | think that world peace is not exactly a party ques- 
tion—I think that Republicans want peace just as much as 
Democrats. It is not a party question any more than is 
military victory. 

When our Republic was threatened, first by the Nazi 
clutch for world conquest back in 1940, and then by the 
Japanese treachery in 1941, partisanship and politics were 
laid aside by nearly every American; and every resource 
was dedicated to our common safety. The same consecra- 
tion to the cause of peace will be expected, I think, by every 
patriotic American, by every human soul overseas, too. 


Peace Rests ON COOPERATION 


The structure of world peace cannot be the work of one 
man, or one party, or one nation, it cannot be just an 
American peace, or British peace, or a Russian, or a French 
or a Chinese peace. It cannot be a peace of large nations 
—or of small nations. It must be a peace which rests on 
the cooperative effort of the whole world. 

It cannot be what some people think—a structure of com- 
plete perfection at first. But it can be a peace and it will 
be a peace, based on the sound and just principles of the 
Atlantic Charter—on the concept of the dignity of the hu- 
man being—and on the guarantees of tolerance and free- 
dom of religious worship. 

As the Allied Armies have marched to military victory, 
they have liberated peoples whose liberties had been crushed 
by the Nazis for four long years, whose economy had been 
reduced to ruins by Nazi despoilers. 

There have been instances of political confusion and un- 
rest in these liberated areas—that is not unexpected—as in 
Greece or in Poland or in Yugoslavia, and maybe more. 
Worse than that, there actually began to grow in some of 
these places queer ideas of “spheres of influence” which 
were incompatible with the basic principles of international 
collaboration. If allowed to go on unchecked these devel- 
opments might have had tragic results, in time. 

It is fruitless to try to place the blame for this situation 
on one particular nation or another. It is the kind of de- 
velopment which is almost inevitable unless the major 
powers of the world continue without interruption to work 
together and assume joint responsibility for the solution of 
problems which may arise to endanger the peace of the world. 

We met in the Crimea determined to settle this mutter 
of liberated areas. Things that might happen that we can’t 
see at this moment might happen suddenly, unexpected, next 
week or next month. And I am happy to confirm to the 
Congress that we did arrive at a settlement—and incident- 
ally, a unanimous settlement. 

The three most powerful nations have agreed that the 
political and economic problems of any area liberated from 
Nazi conquest, or any former Axis satellite, are a joint 
responsibility of all three Governments. They will join to- 
gether during the temporary period of instability after hos- 
tilities, to help the people of any liberated area, or of any 
former satellite state, to solve their own problems through 
firmly established democratic processes. 

They will endeavor to see—to see to it that interim gov- 
erning, and the people who carry on the interim govern- 
ment between occupation by Germany and true independ- 
ence—that such an interim government will be as repre- 
sentative as possible of all democratic elements in the popu- 


lation, and that free elections are held as soon as possible 
thereafter. 

Responsibility for political conditions thousands of miles 
away can no longer be avoided, I think, by this great na- 
tion. Certainly, 1 don’t want to live to see another war. As 
1 have said, the world is smaller—smaller every year. The 
United States now exerts a tremendous influence in the 
cause of peace. 


ResponsiBiLiry Must Be AccepTep 


What we people over here are thinking and talking about 
is in the interest of peace, because it’s known all over the 
world. The slightest remark in either house of the Con- 
gress is known all over the world the following day. We 
will continue to exert that influence only if we are willing 
to continue to share in the responsibility for keeping the 
peace. It would be our own tragic loss if we were to shirk 
that responsibility. 

Final decisions in these areas are going to be made jointly, 
therefore, and therefore they will often be a result of give- 
and-take compromise. 

The United States will not always have its way 100 per 
cent, nor will Russia, nor Great Britain. We shall not al- 
ways have ideal answers, solutions to complicated inter- 
national problems, even though we are determined con- 
tinuously to strive toward that ideal. But I am sure that 
under the agreements reached at Yalta there will be a more 
stable political Europe than ever before. 

Of course, once there has been a true expression out of 
the people’s will in any country, our immediate responsi- 
bility ends, with the exception only of such action as may 
be agreed on by the international security organization 
we will set up. 

The United Nations must also begin to help these lib- 
erated areas adequately to reconstruct their economy—l 
don’t want them starving to death—so that they are ready 
to resume their places in the world. The Nazi war machine 
has stripped them of raw materials and machine tools, and 
trucks and locomotives and things like that. They have left 
the industry of these places stagnant, and much of the agri- 
cultural areas are unproductive—the Nazis have left a com- 
plete ruin, or a partial ruin, in their wake. 

To start the wheels running again is not a mere matter 
of relief. It is to the national interest that all of us see to 
it that these liberated areas are again made self-supporting 
and productive, so that they do not need continuous relief 
from us. I can say that as an argument based on plain com- 
mon sense. 


POLAND 


One outstanding example of joint action by the three 
major Allied powers was the solution reached on Poland. 
The whole Polish question was a potential source of trouble 
in post-war Europe, as it had been some time before, and 
we came to the conference determined to find a common 
ground for its solution, and we did. 

Our objective was to help create a strong, independent 
and prosperous nation. That's the thing we must always 
remember, those words agreed to by Russia, by Britain 
and by me, the objective of making Poland a strong, inde- 
pendent and prosperous nation, with a Government ulti- 
mately to be selected by the Polish people themselves. 

To achieve that objective it is necessary to provide for 
the formation of a new government, much more repre- 
sentative than had been possible while Poland was en- 
slaved. Accordingly, steps were taken at Yalta to reorganize 
the existing provisional government in Poland on a broader 
democratic basis, so as to include democratic leaders now 
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in Poland and those abroad. ‘This new reorganized gov- 
ernment will be recognized by all of us as the temporary 
vovernment of Poland. 

However, the new Polish provisional government of na- 
tional unity will be pledged to hold a free election as soon 
is possible on the basis of universal suffrage and a secret 
ballot. 

‘Throughout history Poland has been the corridor through 
which attacks on Russia have been made. Twice in this 
veneration Germany has struck Russia through this corridor. 
‘To insure European security and world peace a strong and 
independent Poland is necessary to’‘prevent that from happen- 
ing again. 

The decision to the boundaries of Poland 
I didn’t agree with all of it by 
any means, but we could go as far as Britain wanted in 
certain areas, go as far as Russia wanted in certain areas 
and we could go as far as | wanted in certain areas. It 
The decision was a compromise under 
which the Poles will receive compensation in territory in 
the north and west in exchange for what they lose by the 
Curzon line in the east. 

The limits of the western border will be permanently 
fixed in the final peace conference. We know roughly that 
it will include in the new strong Poland quite a large slice 
of what is now called Germany. And it was agreed also 
that the new Poland will have a large and long coastline 
and many a new harbor. Also that East Prussia, most of 
it, will go to Poland and the corner of it will go to Russia. 
Also (what shall I call it) that the “amanuensis” of the 
Free State of Danzig, | think Danzig would be a lot bet- 
ter if it were Polish. 


with respect 
wus quite a compromise. 


was a compromise. 


Curzon LINE FAIR 


It is well known that the people east of the Curzon Line 
are predominantly White Russian and Ukrainian. They are 
not Polish, to a very great majority. And the people west 
of the line are predominantly Polish, except in that part 
of East Prussia and East Germany which wil! go to the 
new Poland. As far back as 1919 the representatives of 
the Allies agreed that the Curzon Line represented a fair 
boundary between the two peoples. You must also remem- 
ber there was no Poland, there had not been any Polish 
Government, before 1919, for a great many generations. 

| am convinced that this agreement on Poland, under the 
circumstances, is the most hopeful agreement possible for a 
tree, independent and prosperous Polish state. 

Now the Crimean conference was a meeting of the three 
major military powers on whose shoulders rest the chief 
responsibility and burden of the war. Although, for this 
reason, another nation was not included—France was not 
t participant in the conference—no one should detract from 
the recognition that was accorded there to her role in the 
future of Europe and the future of the world. 

Krance has been invited to accept a zone of control in 
Germany, and to participate as a fourth member of the 
Allied control council of Germany. 

She has been invited to join as a sponsor of the inter- 
national conference at San Francisco next month. 

She will be a permanent member of the International 
Security Council together with the other four major powers. 

And, finally, we have asked that 
with us 


France be associated 
in our joint responsibility over the liberated areas 
of Europe. 

YUGOSLAVIA 


Agreement was reached on Yugoslavia, as announced 
in the communique, and we hope that it is in process of 


fulfillment. But it is not only that, but in some other 
places we have to remember there are a great number of 
prima donnas in the world, all who wish to be heard. Be- 
fore anything will be done, we may have a little delay while 
we listen to more prima donnas. 

Quite naturally, this conference concerned itself only with 
the European war and with the political problems of Europe, 
and not with the Pacific war. 

In Malta, however, our combined British and American 
staffs made their plans to increase the attack against Japan. 

The Japanese war lords know that they are not being 
overlooked. ‘They have felt the force of our B-29’s and 
our carrier planes. They have felt the naval might of the 
United States, and do not appear very anxious to come out 
and try it again. 

The Japs know what it means to hear that “The United 
States Marines have landed.” And we can add, having Iwo 
Jima in mind, “that the situation is well in hand.” 


CapTuRE OF MANILA LAUDED 


They also know what is in store for the homeland of 
Japan now that General MacArthur has completed his 
magnificent march back to Manila, and that Admiral 
Nimitz is establishing his air bases right in their own back 
yard, 

But, lest somebody else lay off work in the United States, 
I can repeat what I have said, even in my sleep, a short 
sentence, “We haven’t won the wars yet,” with an “s” on 
wars. 

It is a long tough road to Tokyo. It is longer to go to 
Tokyo than it is to Berlin, in every sense of the word. 

The defeat of Germany will not mean the end of the 
war against Japan. On the contrary, we must be prepared 
for a long and costly struggle in the Pacific. But the un- 
conditional surrender of Japan is as essential as the defeat 
of Germany. I say that advisedly, with the thought in 
mind that that is especially true if our plans for world peace 
are to succeed. For Japanese militarism must be wiped out 
as thoroughly as German militarism. 

On the way back from the Crimea I made arrangements 
to meet personally King Farouk of Egypt, Haile Selassie, 
Emperor of Ethiopa, and King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia. 
Our conversations had to do with matters of common in- 
terest. They will be of great mutual advantage because 
they gave us an opportunity of meeting and talking face 
to face and of exchanging views in personal conversation 
instead of formal correspondence. 


PROBLEMS PRESENTED 


Of the problems of Arabia, I learned more about that 
whole problem, the Moslem problem, the Jewish problem, 
by talking with Ibn Saud for five minutes than I could 
have learned in exchange of two or three dozen letters. 

On my voyage, I had the benefit of seeing our Army and 
Navy and Air Force at work. 

All Americans, I think would feel proud, as proud of our 
armed forces as I am, if they could see and hear what I did. 

Against the most efficient professional leaders, sailors and 
airmen of all history, our men stood and fought and won. 

I think that this is our chance to see to it that the sons 
and grandsons of these gallant fighting men do not have to 
do it all over again in a few years. 

The conference in the Crimea was a turning point, I 
hope, in our history, and therefore in the history of the 
world. It will soon be presented to the Senate and the Amer- 
ican people, a great decision which will determine the fate 
of the United States, and I think therefore of the world, for 
generations to come. 
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There can be no middle ground here. We shall have to 
take the responsibility for world collaboration, or we shall 
have to bear the responsibility for another world conflict. 

I know that the word “planning” is not looked upon with 
favor in some circles. In domestic affairs, tragic mistakes 
have been made by reason of lack of planning, and, on the 
other hand, many great improvements in living, and many 
benefits to the human race, have been accomplished as a 
result of adequate, intelligent planning—reclamations of 
desert areas, developments of whole river valleys, provision 
tor adequate housing. 

The same will be true in relations between nations. For 
the second time in the lives of most of us, this generation 
is face to face with the objective of preventing wars. To 
meet that objective, the nations of the world will either have 
a plan or they will not. The groundwork of a plan has now 
been furnished, and has been submitted to humanity for 
discussion and decision. 

No plan is perfect. Whatever is adopted at San Francisco 
will doubtless have to be amended time and again over the 
years, just as our own Constitution has been. 

No one can say exactly how long any plan will last. Peace 
can endure only so long as humanity really insists upon it, 
and is willing to work for and sacrifice for it. 


FarturE Means DiIsAstTer 


Twenty-five years ago American fighting men looked to 
the statesmen of the world to finish the work of peace for 
which they fought and suffered. We failed them then. We 
cannot fail them again, and expect the world to survive 
again. 

I think the Crimean conference was a successful effort 
by the three leading nations to find a common ground of 
peace. It spells, it ought to spell, the end of the system 
of unilateral action and exclusive alliances and spheres of 
influence and balances of power and all the other expedients 
that have been tried for centuries, and have always failed. 

We propose to substitute for all these a universal organi- 
zation in which all peace-loving nations will finally have 
a chance to join. 

And I am confident that the Congress and the American 
people will accept the results of this conference as the begin- 
ning of a permanent structure of peace upon which we can 
begin to build, under God, that better world in which our 
children and grandchildren, yours and mine, the children and 
grandchildren of the whole world, must live and can live. 

And that, my friends, is the only message I can give 
you, for I feel very deeply, and I know that all of you are 
feeling it today and are going to feel it in the future. 


Accord for War and Peace 


DECISION AT YALTA 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, 


Prime Minister of Great Britain 


Delivered in House of Commons, London, February 27, 1945 


HE recent conference in the Crimea faced realities 

and difficulties in so exceptional a manner that the 

results constitute an act of state on which Parliament 
should formally express its opinion. 

The Government feel that they have the right to know 
where they stand with the House of Commons. A strong 
expression of support by the House will strengthen our posi- 
tion among the Allies. The intimate and sensitive connec- 
tion between the executive government and the House of 
Commons will thereby be made plain, thus showing the liveli- 
ness of our democratic institutions and the subordination of 
Ministers to parliamentary authority. 

The House should not shrink from its duty of pronounc- 
ing. We live in a time when the quality of decision is re- 
quired from all who take part in our public affairs. In this 
we also see the firm, tenacious character of the present 
Parliament and generally of our parliamentary institutions, 
emerging as they do fortified from storms of wars, and they 
will be made manifest. 

We have therefore thought it right and necessary to 
place a positive motion on paper in support of which I should 
like to submit facts and arguments to the House as the 
opening of this three days of debate. 

The difficulties of bringing about a conference of the 
three heads of government of the principal Allies are only 
too obvious. The fact that, in spite of all modern methods 
of communication, fourteen months elapsed between 
Teheran and Yalta, is a measure of those difficulties. It is 
well known that the British Government greatly desired 
a triple meeting in the autumn. We rejoiced when at last 
Yalta was fixed. 

On the way there, the British and United States dele- 


gations met at Malta to discuss the wide range of our 
joint military and political affairs. The combined chiefs 
of staff of the two countires were for three days in confer- 
ence upon the great operations now developing on the west- 
ern front and upon plans against Japan that it was appro 
priate to discuss together. 

The Foreign Secretary, accompanied by high officials and 
assistants—some of whom unfortunately perished on the way 
—also met Mr. Stettinius there. On the morning of the 
second, a cruiser which bore the President steamed majesti- 
cally into the battle-scarred harbor. 

The meeting of the combined chiefs of staff was held in 
the afternoon, at which the President and | approved pro 
posals which had been so carefully worked out in the pre- 
ceding day for carrying out joint war efforts to the hich- 
est pitch and for the shaping and timing of military op- 
erations, 

Meanwhile the Ministry of War Transport and Amer- 
ican authorities concerned had been laboring on a vessel 
all to themselves at the problems of shipping which govern 
our efforts at the present time and which affect employment 
and reserve of oil, food, munitions and troops. 

On all of these matters complete agreement was reached 
—very difficult complicated matters, like making an inter- 
national Bradshaw in which the times of all trains have to 
be varied if half a dozen unforeseen contingencies arise. 

No hard and fast agreements were made on any of the 
political issues. Those naturally were to form the subject 
of the triple conference and they were carefully kept open 
for the full meeting. 

The reason why shipping is so tight at present is because 
the peak period of the war in Europe has been prolonged 
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for a good many months beyond what was hoped for last 
autumn and meanwhile the peak period against Japan had 
been brought forward by American victories in the Pacific. 

But instead of one: peak period fading out or dovetailing 
into another, there is an overlap or double-peak period in 
two wars which we are waging together on opposite sides 
of the globe. 

Though for a couple of years our joint losses by U-boats 
have ceased to be an appreciable factor in our main busi- 
ness and although the shipbuilding output of the United 
States flows on gigantically and although the Allies have to- 
day far more shipping than they ever had at any time pre- 
viously during the war, we are, in fact, more hard pressed 
by shipping shortages than ever before in the war. 

The same double peak of war effort, of course, affects 
all of our preparations for a turnover to peace, including 
housing and much needed supplies for civilians. 

All of these facts call for most stringent and searching 
economies on the military side, where indulgence or mis- 
calculation or extravagance of any kind is grave injury to 
the common cause. 

They also lamentably hamper our power to provide for 
the dire needs of liberated territories. I am not prepared 
to have this island cut below its immediate safety reserves 
of food and oil except in cases where sure and speedy re- 
placement can be’ made. Subject to this, we shall do every- 
thing in our power to help the liberated countries. 

It is easy to see the rigorous character of discussions 
which Lord Leathers, who is highly competent in these mat- 
ters, has conducted on our behalf, and we mav be satisfied 
today with a fair and friendly distribution of the burden 
and hardship which has been agreed upon between Great 
Britain and the United States over the whole field of the 
interallied shipping pool. 

There were diplomatic conferences proceeding on one 
vessel, military discussions proceeding on another, and there 
was this long business of shipping going forward on a third 
vessel. Then, at the end, the President arrived and the 
results were submitted to him and to me. 

I kept in touch with what was going on and we jointly 
approved all these matters, on which action is immediately 
being taken. After that we all flew safely from Malta to 
airfields in the Crimea and motored over the mountains, 
about which very alarming accounts had been given but 
which proved to be greatly exaggerated. 

We found shelter on the southern shores of the Crimea, 
which, protected by mountains behind them, form the beau- 
tiful Black Sea Riviera and where there still remain unde- 
stroyed by the Nazis a few of the villas and palaces of the 
vanished imperial and aristocratic regime. 

By extreme exertions and every form of thoughtfulness 
and ingenuity our Russian hosts restored these dwellings 
to good order and had provided for our accommodation and 
comfort in the true style of Russian hospitality. 

In the background were precipices of mountains and be- 
yond them devastated fields and shattered buildings of 
Crimea, twice crossed by armies which surged in deadly 
combat. Here on this shore we labored for nine days and 
grappled with many problems, while friendship grew. 


Wury France Was Lert Our 


I have seen criticisms in this country that France was not 
invited to participate in the conference at Yalta. The first 
principle of British policy in western Europe is a strong 
France and a strong French Army. It was, however, felt by 
all three Great Powers a-sembled in the Crimea that while 
they were responsible for bearing to an overwhelming degree 


the main brunt and burden of the conduct of the war and the 
policy intimately connected with the operations, they could 
not allow any restriction to be placed on their right to meet 
together as they deemed necessary in order that they might 
effectively discharge their duties to the common cause. 

This view does not, of course, exclude meetings on the 
highest level to which other Powers will be invited. France 
may, therefore, find many reasons for contentment with the 
Crimea decisions. Under these decisions France is to be in- 
vited to take over a zone of occupation in Germany which we 
will immediately proceed to delimit with her, and to sit on 
the Allied Control Commission in Germany which will 
regulate the whole affairs of the country after unconditional 
surrender has been obtained. 

France is to be invited to join the United States, the 
United Kingdom, the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
and China in sponsoring invitations to the San Francisco 
Conference, which has been arranged for April 25 this year. 
She is invited to join the United States, the United Kingdom 
and the Soviet Union in operating the procedure laid down 
in the declaration of liberated Europe. 

She is also a member of the European Advisory Commis- 
sion, to which most of the important tasks have been rele- 
gated—including advice to the Governments upon the most 
important matters connected with the treatment of Ger- 
many—and which with French assistance has already com- 
pleted in great detail all the terms upon which unconditional 
surrender will be received and accepted. Everything is pro- 
vided for in that sphere. 


Foe’s CoLLtapse PREPARED For 


If we were confronted tomorrow with the collapse of 
German power there is nothing which has not been foreseen 
and arranged beforehand by this important European Ad- 
visory Commission, consisting of Mr. Winant, Ambassador 
Guseff and Sir William Strang of the Foreign Office, which 
is also to advise us on various matters connected with Ger- 
many apart from the actual taking over by our military 
authorities. 

All these arrangements show clearly the importance of the 
role which France is called upon to play in the settlement of 
Europe and how fully it is realized she must be intimately 
associated with the other Great Powers in this task. 

In order to give a further explanation of the proceedings of 
the conference, we invited M. Bidault, French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to visit London at the earliest opportunity. 
He was good enough to come, and during the last few days 
we have had the pleasure of a series of clarifying talks with 
him in which he has been able to become fully informed of 
the whole position and to express in the most effective manner 
the views and wishes of France upon it. 

Of the world organization there is little I can say beyond 
what is contained in the report of the conference and, of 
course, in the earlier reports which emanated from Dum- 
barton Oaks. At the Crimea the three Great Powers agreed 
on the solution of a difficult question of voting procedure to 
which no answer had been found at Dumbarton Oaks. 

Agreement on this vital matter has enabled us to take the 
next step forward in the setting up of a new world organiza- 
tion, and arrangements are in hand for the issue of invitations 
to the United Nations Conference which, as I have said, will 
meet in a couple of months at San Francisco. 

I wish I could give the House the full particulars of the 
solution of this question of voting procedure to which repre- 
sentatives of the three Great Powers, formerly in disagree- 
ment, have now wholeheartedly agreed to. We thought it 
right, however, that we should consult both France and 
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China and should endeavor to secure their acceptance before 
the formula was published. For the moment, therefore, | 
can only deal with the matter in general terms. 

Here is the difficulty which has to be faced. It is on the 
Great Powers that the chief burden of maintaining peace 
and security will fall. A new world organization must be so 
framed as not to compromise their unity or their capacity 
for effective action if it is called for at short notice. At the 
same time a world organization cannot be based on a dictator- 
ship of the Great Powers. 

It is their duty to serve the world and not to rule it. We 
trust that the voting procedure on which we agreed at Yalta 
meets these two essential points and provides a system which 
is fair and acceptable, having regard to the evident difficulties 
which will meet anyone who gives prolonged thought to the 
subject. 

The conference at San Francisco will bring together upon 
the invitation of the United States, of Great Britain, of the 
British Commonwealth, of the Union of Soviet Republics, of 
the Provisional Government of the French Republic and the 
Republic of China, all those representatives of the United 
Nations who have declared war upon Germany or Japan by 
the first of March, 1945, and who have signed the United 
Nations Conference declaration. 

Many are declaring war or have done so since Yalta and 
their act should be treated with respect and satisfaction by 
those who have borne the heat and burden of the day. Our 
future will be consolidated and enriched by the participation 
of these Powers together as founder members. We should all 
take the opening steps to form a world organization to which 
it is hoped ultimately and in due course all states will belong. 

It is to this strongly armed body we look to prevent wars 
of aggression, or preparation of such wars, and to enable 
disputes between states, both great and small, to be adjusted 
by peaceful and lawful means, by persuasion, by pressure of 
public opinion, by legal methods and eventually by another 
category of methods which constitute principles of this new 
organization. 


Unirep STATES IN New LEAGUE 


The former League of Nations, which was so hardly used 
and found to be inadequate for the tasks it attempted, will be 
replaced by a far stronger body in which the United States 
will play a vitally important part. It will embody much of 
the structure of the characteristics of its predecessor. All the 
work that was done in the past, all the experience that has 
been gathered by the working of the League of Nations, will 
not be cast away; but the new body will differ from it in the 
essential point that it will not shrink from establishing its 
will against the evil doer or the evil planner in good time and 
by the force of arms. 

This organization, which will be capable of continuous 
progress and development, is at any rate appropriate to the 
phase into which the world will enter after the present 
enemies have been beaten down, and we may have good 
hopes—and more than hopes, a resolute determination—that 
it shall shield humanity from the third renewal of its agony. 

We have all been made aware in the interval between the 
two world wars of weaknesses of international bodies whose 
work is seriously complicated by the misfortune which oc- 
curred in building the Tower of Babel. Taught by bitter 
experience, we hope now to make the world conscious of the 
strength of the new instrument and of the protection which 
it will be able to afford to all who wish to dwell in peace 
within their habitations. 

This new world structure will, from the outset and in all 
parts of its work, be aided to the utmost by the ordinary 


channels of friendly diplomatic relations, which it in no way 
supersedes. We are determined to do ail in our power to 
insure the success of the conference. 

On such an occasion it is clearly right that the two leading 
parties of His Majesty’s Government and the British nation 
should be represented and, as all parties are bound for the 
future in this decision, 1 am glad to inform the House that 
His Majesty’s chief representatives at this conference will be 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs and the Lord President of 
the Council and Leader of the Labor party. 

I, myself, am anxious that this principle should be estab- 
lished even in what are perhaps the closing stages of this 
memorable coalition. | am anxious that all parties should be 
united in this new instrument so that this supreme force 
should be, in Mr. Gladstone’s words, high and dry above the 
ebb and flow of party politics—I have not verified that quota- 
tion and I ask for indulgence if I should prove to have made 
any slip. 

The Crimea Conference finds the Allies more closely united 
than ever before, both in the military and political sphere. 
Let Germany recognize that it is futile to hope for divisions 
among the Allies and that nothing can avert her utter defeat. 
Further resistance will only be the cause of needless sufferinc. 

The Allies are resolved that Germany shall be totaliy « 
armed; that nazism and militarism in Germany shall be 
destroyed ; that war criminals shall be tried justly and quickly 
punished; that all German industries capable of military 
production shall be eliminated or controlled; and that Ger- 
many shall make compensation in kind to the utmost of her 
ability for damage done to Allied Nations. 

On the other hand it is not the purpose of the Allies to 
destroy the people of Germany or to leave them without the 
necessary means of subsistence. Our policy is not revenge, 
but to take such measures as may be necessary to secure the 
future peace and safety of the world. There will be a place 
one day for Germans in the community of nations, but only 
when all traces of nazism and the military have been ef- 
fectively and finally extirpated. 

In the general plan there is complete agreement. As to 
measures to give effect to it there is much which still remains 
to be done. Plans for the Allied Control Commission will 
come into operation immediately on the defeat of Germany. 
On the longer term measures there are many points of great 
importance on which detailed plans have yet to be worked 
out between the Allies. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that questions of 
this kind can be thrashed out and solutions found for all the 
many intractable and complex problems involved while the 
armies are still on the march, and to hurry and press matters 
of this kind might well be to risk causing disunity between 
the Allies. 

Many of these matters must await the time when the 
leaders of the Allies, freed from the burdens of direction of 
the war, can turn their whole or main attention to the 
making of wise and farseeing peace which will, I trust, be- 
come the foundation for greatly facilitating the work of the 
world organization. 


QUESTION OF POLAND 


I now come to the most difficult and agitated part of the 
statement I have to make to the House—the question of 
Poland. 

For more than a year past and since the tide of war has 
turned so strongly against Germany, the Polish problem has 
been divided into two main issues—frontiers of Poland and 
the freedom of Poland. The House is well aware from the 
speeches I have made to them that the freedom, independence, 
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integrity and sovereignty of Poland have always seemed to 
His Majesty’s Government more important than the actual 
frontiers. 

To establish a free Polish nation with a good home to live 
in has always far outweighed in my mind the actual tracing 
of a frontier line or. whether those boundaries should be 
shifted on both sides of Poland further to the west. 

‘The Russian claim, first advanced at Teheran in Novem- 
ber, 1943, has always been unchanged for the Curzone Line 
in the east, and the Russian offer has always been that ample 
compensation should be gained for Poland at the expense of 
Germany in the north and west. 

All these aspects are tolerably well known. The Foreign 
Secretary explained in detail last December the story of the 
Curzon Line. I have never concealed from the House that, 
personally, I think the Russian claim to it is just and right. 

lf | champion this frontier for Russia it is not because | 
bow to force; it is because I have believed in the fairest 
division of territory that can in all circumstances be made 
between two countries whose history has been so checkered 
and intermingled. 

The Curzon Line was drawn in 1919 by an expert com- 
mission on which one of our most distinguished foreign repre- 
sentatives of those days, Sir Eyre Crowe, was a member. 
It was drawn at a time when Russia had few friends among 
the Allies. Indeed, | may say she was extremely unpopular. 
One cannot feel that either circumstances or personalities 
concerned would have given undue favor to Soviet Russia. 
‘They just tried to find out what was the right and proper 
line to draw. The British Government of those days ap- 
proved this line, including, of course, the exclusion of Lwow 
from Poland. 


Two ‘THINGS To REMEMBER 


Apart from all that has happened, I cannot conceive we 
should not regard it as a well-informed and fair proposal. 
There are two things to be remembered in justice to our 
great ally. First, I can look back to August, 1914, when 
Germany first declared war against Russia under the Czar. 
In those days Russia’s frontiers on the west were far more 
spacious than those Soviet Russia is now asking after all her 
sufferings and after all her victories. 

‘The Russian frontiers included all Finland and the War- 
saw salient stretching to within sixty miles of Breslau. Rus- 
‘ia is, in fact, accepting a frontier which over immense 
distances is 200 or 300 miles farther to the east of that which 
was Russian territory and had been for many generations 
under the Czarist regime. 

Marshal Stalin told me one day that Lenin objected to the 
Curzon Line because Bialystok and regions around it were 
taken from Russia. Marshal Stalin and the modern Soviet 
Government make no such claim and freely agree to that 
view taken by the Allied Commission in 1919, that the 
Bialystok region should go to Poland because of the Polish 
population predominating there. 

\ line is not a frontier. If it is a frontier it has to be 
surveyed and traced on the ground and not merely cut in on a 
map by pencil and ruler. When we were at Moscow in 
October Marshal Stalin made this point to me and told me 
he thought there might be deviations of eight to ten kilo- 
meters in either direction to follow the course of streams or 
hills or actual sites of particular villages. It seems to me 
this was an eminently sensible way of looking at the problem. 

However, when we met at Yalta the Russian proposal was 
changed. It was made clear that all such minor alterations 
would be at the expense of Russia and not at the expense of 
Poland in order that the Poles might have their minds set at 


rest once and for ali and that there should be no further 
discussion about that part of the business. We welcomed 
the Soviet proposal. 

We must regard these things as part of one story. I have 
been through the whole story since 1911, when I was sent 
to the Admiralty to prepare the fleet for the impending 
German war. In its main essentials it seems to be one story 
of a thirty-year war in which the British, Russians, Ameri- 
cans and French have struggled to their utmost to resist 
German aggression, which caused the most grievous sacrifices 
to all of us, but none more frightful than to the Russian 
people, whose country has been twice ravaged over whole 
areas and whose blood has been poured out in tens of millions 
of lives in the common cause now reaching its final 
accomplishment. 


PoLAND SAVED By RuSsSIA 


There is a second reason which appears to be apart from 
this sense of continuity which I feel. But for the prodigious 
exertions and sacrifices of Russia, Poland was doomed to 
utter destruction at the hands of the Germans. Not only 
Poland as a state and nation, but the Poles as a race were 
doomed by Hitler to be destroyed or reduced to a servile 
state. 

Three and a half million Polish Jews are said to have 
been actually slaughtered. It is certain that enormous num- 
bers have perished in one of the most horrifying acts of 
cruelty—presumably the most horrifying act of cruelty— 
which have ever darkened the passage of man. 

When the Germans clearly avowed their intention of 
making the Poles a subject and lower-grade race under the 
Herrenvolk, suddenly, by a superb effort of military force 
and skill, Russian armies in little more than three weeks— 
since in fact we spoke on these matters here—have advanced 
from the Vistula to the Oder, driving the Germans in ruins 
before them and freeing the whole of Poland from the foul 
cruelty and oppression under which the Poles were writhing. 
~ In supporting the Russian claim for the Curzon Line I 
repudiate and repulse any suggestion that we are making a 
questionable compromise or yielding to force or fear, and | 
assert with the utmost conviction the broad justice of the 
policy upon which, for the first time, all the three great 
Allies have now taken their stand. 

Moreover, the three Powers have now agreed that Poland 
should receive a substantial accession of territory both in the 
north and west. In the north she will certainly receive in 
place of the precarious Corridor the, great city of Danzig and 
the greater part of East Prussia west of Koenigsberg and 
south, and a long wide seafront on the Baltic. 

In the west she will receive the important industrial 
province of Upper Silesia and in addition such other terri- 
tories to the east of the Oder as may be decided at the peace 
settlement to detach from Germany after the views of a 
broadly based Polish Government have been ascertained. 

Thus it seems to me that this talk of cutting half of Poland 
off is very misleading. In fact, the part which is to be east of 
the Curzon Line cannot in any case be measured by its size. 
It includes the enormous dismal region of the Pripet Marshes 
which Poland held between two wars and it exchanges for 
that far more fertile and developed land in the west from 
which a very large proportion of the German population 
have already departed. 


No SEED oF Future Wars 


We need not feel that the task of holding these new lands 
will be too heavy for Poland, or that it will bring about 
another German revenge, or that it will—to use a conven- 
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tional phrase—lay the seed of future wars. We intend to 
take steps far more drastic and effective than those which 
followed the last war, because we know much more about 
this business so as to render all offensive action by Germany 
impossible for generations to come. Finally under a world 
organization of nations great and small, victors or vanquished 
will be secure against aggression by indisputable law and 
overwhelming international force. 

The published Crimea agreement is not a ready-made plan 
imposed by the Great Powers on the Polish people. It sets 
out the agreed view of the three major Allies on means 
whereby their common desire to see established a strong, free, 
independent Poland may be fulfilled in cooperation with the 
Poles themselves and whereby a Polish Government which all 
the United Nations can recognize may be set up in Poland, 
which will become for the first time a possibility now that 
practically the whole country has been liberated by the Soviet 
armies. 

The fulfillment of the plan will depend upon the willing- 
ness of all sections of democratic Polish opinion in Poland or 
abroad to work together to give it effect. But the plan should 
be studied as a whole and with the main common objective 
always in view. The three Powers are agreed that the accept- 
ance by the Poles of the provisions of the eastern frontiers, 
and so far as now can be ascertained on the western frontiers, 
is an essential condition,of the establishment and future wel- 
fare of a strong, independent, homogenous Polish state. 

The proposals on the frontiers are in complete accordance, 
as the House will remember, with the views expressed by me 
in Parliament on behalf of the British Government many 
times during the past year. I ventured to make announce- 
ments upon this subject at a time when a great measure of 
agreement was not expressed by other important parties to 
the affair. 

The eastern frontier must be settled now if the new Polish 
administration is to be able to carry on its work in its own 
territory and to do this in unity with the Russians who are 
behind their fighting front. 

The western frontiers, which will involve substantial ac- 
cession of German territory to Poland, cannot be fixed as 
part of the whole German settlement until after the Allies 
have occupied German territory and until after a fully repre- 
sentative Polish Government has been able to make its wishes 
known. 

It would be a great mistake to press Poland to take a 
larger portion of these lands than is considered by her and 
her friends and allies to be within her compass to man, to 
develop, and with the aid of the Allies and the world organi- 
zation to maintain. 

I have now dealt with the frontiers of Poland. I must say 
I think it is a case which I can confide with the greatest of 
confidence to the House of Commons—to take an impartial 
line drawn long ago in which the British commission took a 
leading part, the moderation with which the Russians have 
strictly confined themselves to this line, the enormous sacri- 
fices they have made and the sufferings they have undergone, 
the contribution they have made to our present victory, the 
great victory in which Poland has a vital interest to have 
complete agreement with her powerful neighbor to the east— 
when you consider all these matters and the way they have 
been put forward and the temperate, patient manner in which 
they have been put forward and discussed, I have rarely put 
a case in this House which I could commend more confidently 
to the good sense of members of all parties. 

Even more important than the frontier of Poland within 
limits now disclosed is the freedom of Poland. The home of 
the Poles is settled. Are they to be masters in their own 





house? Are they to be free, as we in Britain or the United 
States or France are free? Is their sovereignty and inde- 
pendence to be untrammeled or are they to come to the mere 
protection of the Soviet state, forced against their will by an 
armed majority to adopt a Communist or totalitarian system ? 
I am putting the whole case now. This is a touchstone far 
more sensitive and vital than the drawing of frontier lines. 
Where does Poland stand and where do we all stand on this? 

A most sovereign declaration has been made by Marshal 
Stalin and the Soviet Union that the sovereign independence 
of Poland is to be mainitained, and this decision is now 
joined in by Great Britain and the United States. Here also 
a world organization will in due course assume a measure of 
responsibility. Poles will have their future in their own 
hands with the single limitation that they must honestly 
follow in harmony with their Allies a policy friendly to 
Russia. 

The procedure which the three Great Powers have united 
to adopt to achieve this vital aim is set forth in unmistakable 
terms in the Crimea declarations. The agreement provides 
for consultations with a view to the establishment in Poland 
of a new provisional government of national unity, with 
which the three major Powers can all enter into diplomatic 
relations instead of some recognizing one Polish Government 
and the rest another—a situation which, if it had survived 
the Yalta conference, would have proclaimed to the world 
disunitiy and confusion. We had to settle it and we settled 
it there. 


No Binpinc REsTRICTIONS 


No binding restrictions have been imposed on the scope 
and method of these consultations. The British Govern- 
ment intend to do all in their power to insure that they shal! 
be as wide as possible, and representative Poles of all demo- 
cratic parties are given full freedom to come and make their 
views known. 

Arrangements for this are now being made in Moscow by 
a commission of three, comprising Mr. Molotov and Mr. 
Harriman and Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr, representing the 
U.S. S. R., the United States and Great Britain respectively. 

It will be for the Poles themselves, with such assistance as 
the Allies are able to give them, to agree upon the composi- 
tion and constitution of the new Polish Government of 
national unity. Thereafter His Majesty’s Government 
through their representatives in Poland, will use all their 
influence to insure that the free election to which the new 
Polish Government will be pledged shall be fairly carried 
out under all proper democratic safeguards. Our two guiding 
principles in dealing with all these problems on the Continent 
and with liberated countries have been clear. 

While the war is on we will give aid to anyone who can 
kill a Hun. When the war is over we will look to the 
solution of free, unfettered, democratic elections. These are 
the two principles which this Coalition Government has ap- 
plied to the best of its ability to the circumstances in this 
infinitely tangled and varied situation. 

{At this point Lord Dunglass, Conservative, interposed: 
“Very much depends on the interpretation which the Prime 
Minister is now putting on these words. Can he perhaps 
develop this a little more? For instance, is there going to be 
for some time some kind of international supervision? His 
interpretation will make a great difference in many places.’’} 

We will have to wait until the new Polish Government is 
set up and see what are the proposals they will make for the 
carrying out of this free, unfettered election to which thev 
will be pledged and to which we are pledged by the responsi- 
bility we assume. But I have not finished yet on this point 
and it may be that some further words of mine may give com- 
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fort to the noble lord. I should be sorry if I cannot persuade 
him that the course we have adopted is simple, direct and 
trustworthy. 

The agreement does not so far affect the recognition by 
His Majesty’s Government of the Polish Government in 
London. This will be maintained until such time as His 
Majesty’s Government considers that the new provisional 
government has been properly formed in Poland in accord- 
ance with the agreed provision. Nor does it involve a 
previous or immediate recognition by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the present provisional government which is now 
functioning in Poland. 


LonDON PoLes DEAF To ADVICE 


But let me remind the House and those honorable mem- 
bers who undertake the honorable task of being careful that 
our affairs in Poland are regulated in accordance with the 
honor and dignity of this country, that I have no quarrel 
with them. We ought to make known all the facts, which I 
hope will clear away any difference that there is between us. 
But there would have been no Lublin committee or Lublin 
provisional government if the Polish Government in London 
had accepted our faithful counsel of a year ago. 

They would have entered into Poland as its actual Gov- 
ernment. ‘They would have entered with the liberating 
armies of Russia. Even in October, when the Foreign Secre- 
tary and I toiled day and night in Moscow, Monsieur 
Mikolajezyk could have entered Poland with Marshal 
Stalin’s friendship and become Prime Minister of a more 
broadly constructed Government which could now be set up 
at Warsaw, or wherever, in view of the ruins of Warsaw, 
the center of Government is placed. But these opportunities 
were cast aside and meanwhile complete expulsion of Ger- 
mans from Poland has taken place. 

Of course the Lublin government advanced with the vic- 
torious Russian armies, who were received with great joy in 
large areas of Poland. Many of its great cities changed 
hands without a shot being fired and none of that terrible 
business of underground armies being shot by both sides 
which we feared. So much has actually in fact taken place 
during the great forward advance. 

But these opportunities were cast aside. Russians who are 
executing and preparing military operations on the largest 
scale against the heart of Germany have a right to have their 
communications, the communications of their armies, pro- 
tected by an orderly countryside under a government acting 
in accordance with their needs. 





It was not, therefore, possible, so far as recognition was 
concerned, to procure dissolution of the Lublin government 
simultaneously and to start from a swept table. To do that 
would have been to endanger the success of the Russian of- 
fensive and consequently to prolong the war, with increased 
loss of Russian, British and American blood. 

The House should read carefully again and again—those 
members who have doubts—the terms of the declaration, 
every word of which was the subject of the most profound 
and searching attention by the heads of the three states and 
by their Foreign Secretaries and their experts. 

How will this declaration be carried out? How will 
phrases like “Free and unfettered elections on the basis of 
universal suffrage and secret ballot” be interpreted ? 

Will the new government be properly constituted with a 
fair representation of the Polish people as far as can be made 
practicable at the moment and as soon as possible? Will 
the elections be free and unfettered? Will candidates of all 
democratic parties be able to present themselves to the 


electors and conduct their campaigns? 





What are democratic parties? People always take different 
views on that. Even in our own country there have been 
from time to time feeble efforts by one party or the other to 
claim that they are the true democratic party and the rest 
are either Bolsheviks or Tory landlords. 

What are democratic parties? Obviously that is capable 
of being settled. Will the elections be what we should say 
was free and fair in this country, making some allowance for 
the great disorder and confusion which prevail ? 

{ Here a member asked: “Will there be any caucuses ?”’ 

We cannot entirely avoid some nucleus of party inspira- 
tion being formed, even in this country, and no doubt some- 
times very able members find themselves a little out of joint 
with party arrangements. But there are a great number of 
parties in Poland and we have agreed that all those who are 
democratic parties—not Nazi or Fascist parties or collabora- 
tors with the enemy—will be able to take their part. 

These are questions upon which we have the clearest views 
in accordance with the principles of the declaration on liber- 
ated Europe to which all three Governments have subscribed. 
It is on that basis that the Moscow commission of three was 
intended to work, and it is on that basis that it has already 
begun to work. 


Has FAITH IN RUSSIA 


The impression that I brought back from the Crimea and 
from all my other contacts is that Marshal Stalin and the 
other Soviet leaders wish to live in honorable friendship and 
democracy with the Western democracies. I also feel that 
no Government stands more to its obligations than the Rus- 
sian Soviet Government. 

I decline absolutely to embark here upon a discussion about 
Russian good faith. It is quite evident that these matters 
touch the whole future of the world. Terrible, indeed, would 
be the fortunes of mankind if some awful schism arose be- 
tween the Western democracies and the Russian people, if 
all future world organizations were rent asunder and a new 
cataclysm of inconceivable violence destroyed what is left of 
the treasures and liberties of mankind. 

His Majesty’s Government recognize that large forces of 
Polish troops, sailors and airmen now fighting gallantly, as 
they have fought during the whole of the war under British 
command, owe allegiance to the Polish Government in Lon- 
don. We have every confidence that once a new government 
more fully representative of the will of the Polish people than 
either the Government in London or the provisional govern- 
ment in Poland can be established and recognized by the 
Great Powers, means will be found to overcome these dif- 
ficulties in the wide interest of the people of Poland. 

Above all, His Majesty’s Government are resolved that as 
many as possible of the troops shall be enabled to return in 
due course to Poland of their own free will and under every 
safeguard to play their part in the future life of their country. 

In any event His Majesty’s Government will never forget 
the debt they owe to the Polish troops who fought so valiantly 
and for all those who fought under our command. I earnestly 
hope it will be possible for them to have citizenship and 
freedom of the British Empire if they so desire. I am not 
able to make a declaration on that subject today because all 
matters respecting citizenship are required to be discussed 
between this country and its dominions, and that takes time. 
So far as we are concerned, we should think it an honor to 
have such faithful and valiant warriors dwelling among us as 
if they were men of our own blood. 

[ Here Churchill asked for the indulgence of his audience 
and suggested adjournment until 2:15 P. M. The House 
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then adjourned until that time. The Prime Minister's speech 
was resumed at 2:17 P. M.} 

The brief interval which has separated us enables me to 
carry the House through altogether differing fields. We leave 
the Crimean shores and travel southward to warmer winter 
climes in which also we find many matters where British 
interests are important and where we are involved. 

President Roosevelt invited the Emperor of Ethiopia, King 
Farouk of Egypt and the King of Saudi Arabia to meet him 
at Ismailia before sailing for home and conferences upon 
his cruiser were accordingly arranged by him. 


Last TALK WITH PRESIDENT 


I myself took leave of the President on the 15th of this 
month in Alexandria Harbor after long and most agreeable 
talks about the state of our affairs in the light of the Crimea 
conference and also talk about our special business in the 
Far East, in which, as the Japanese are aware, we both take 
some interest. 

We also spoke of our joint occupation of Italy and of our 
policy there. Upon this, as the House is aware, there was a 
great deal of misunderstanding in large sections of the Amer- 
ican press some weeks ago. During our recent talks I have 
repeatedly asked both the President and Mr. Stettinius to 
state whether there are any and, if so, what complaints by 
the United States Government against us for any steps we 
have taken in Italy or not taken in Italy, and I have received 
categorical assurances that there are none. 

Moreover 1 must place it on record that when I visited 
Italy in August last I made a series of proposals to the British 
Government, of which | informed the President, for mitigat- 
ing the severity of Allied occupation of Italy and generally 
for alleviating the hard lot of the Italian people. 

These matters were discussed at our second Quebec con- 
ference and it was at Hyde Park, the President’s private 
country home, that he and I drafted the declaration of Sept. 
28, which was and is intended to make very definite mitiga- 
tion in the attitude of the victorious Powers toward the 
Italian people and to show our desire to help them in due 
course to resume their place among the leading nations of 
Europe. 


DeEcISIONS ON ITALY 


Last Saturday Mr. MacMillan [Harold MacMillan}, 
acting president of the Allied Commission [for Italy} and 
Admiral Stone [Commodore Ellery Stone}, who is its chief 
commissioner, were received by the Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary, and announced to them the new measures 
decided upon in favor of the Italian Government in fulfill- 
ment of this September declaration. 

As I myself had taken the lead in bringing these proposals 
forward and eventually in securing their adoption, I am not 
prepared to accept suggestions from any quarter that, al- 
though we had suffered so much injury and ill usage at 
Italy’s hands in the days of Mussolini’s power, Great Britain 
has fallen behind other victorious powers in taking a generous 
view toward Italy or that we nourish any design of power 
politics which involve Italy. [Mr. Churchill referred to a 
sentence he had used in a recent speech that we had no need 
of Italy and said this was wrested from its contex. } 

As a matter of fact, it was merely a reply which I was 
bound to make to suggestions in some quarters of the United 
States press that we were embarking on some power politics, 
whatever they may be, in the Mediterranean. I am glad to 
say that the facts I am now setting forth have been explicitly 
accepted by the United States, or at any rate in all responsible 
quarters, and that this view was thoroughly endorsed by the 


President and by Mr. Stettinius and I received quite definite 
assurances that no complaints of any kind were or are pro- 
fessed against us which would call for any reply on my part 
such as certainly would be forthcoming. 

Our two nations can therefore proceed on their joint task 
in Italy, which in the future will be burdened with many 
new complications and difficulties, but at any rate we can 
proceed in closest confidence and unity. 

We look forward to Italy's return under a truly demo- 
cratic regime to a community of industrious and peace-loving 
people. In her efforts to help herself Italy can count on 
British good-will and on Allied good-will. She can count 
also upon such material aid as is at our disposal and she will 
certainly continue to receive her fair share. 

I said some time ago that Italy would have to work her 
passage home. She has some way to go yet. It would be less 
than just if I did not pay tribute to the invaluable services, 
the full tale of which cannot be told, of the Italian men and 
women in the armed forces, on the seas, in the countryside 
and behind the enemy lines in the north which are being 
rendered steadfastly to the common cause. 

New difficulties may be cast upon us when the great dis- 
tricts in the north are cleared and when the problem of feed- 
ing the great masses for whom we shall then become responsi- 
ble is cast upon us, and the provisional government itself 
may be called upon to undergo changes as a consequence of 
the greatly increased constituency to which it will become 
responsible as a result of that liberation. 

The Foreign Secretary and I thought it would be becom- 
ing as well as convenient and agreeable that we should also 
see the two rulers who had made long journeys to come to 
Egypt at the President’s invitation and that we should pass 
under friendly review with them the many matters with 
which we have common concern. 

It was our duty also to pay our respects to King Farouk 
of Egypt and we thought it right to seek a talk with the 
President of Syria in order to calm things down as much as 
possible in the Levant. It should not be supposed that any- 
thing in the nature of general conference on Middle East 
affairs took place. The mere fact that the Regent of Iraq 
and the Amir Abdullah of Trans-Jordania were not upon the 
spot should make this perfectly clear. 

Any conference would naturally include such authorities. 
There was no question of shaping a new policy for the Mid- 
dle East but rather to make those friendly, personal contacts 
by which public business between various states is often 
helped. 

I must at once express our grief and horror at the assassi- 
nation of the Egyptian Prime Minister, with whom the 
Foreign Secretary had a long and cordial interview only a 
few days before he fell victim of the foul blow. 

His death is a serious loss to his Government and country. 
The sympathy of Great Britain for the widow and family of 
the late Prime Minister of Egypt has, of course, been ex- 
pressed, not only in telegrams from the Foreign Office but 
also by various personal visits of our Ambassador. I am sure 
the House will associate itself with those expressions. 

There is little doubt that security measures in Egypt re- 
quire considerable tightening and above all that the execution 
of justice upon the man proved guilty of this political murder 
should be swift and exemplary. 


Ecypt’s AttirupE Hetp Correct 


The Egyptian Government have, we feel, acted rightly 
and wisely in declaring war upon Germany and Japan and to 
sign unanimous declarations. We did not press the Egyptian 
Government at any time to come into the war and indeed on 
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more than one occasion in the past our advice had been to the 
contrary. ‘There were evident advantages in sparing the 
pupulous and famous cities of Egypt from wholesale 
bombardment. 

The Egyptian troops have during the war played an im- 
portant part. They have maintained order throughout the 
Delta and guarded many strong points and depots and in all 
kinds of wavs have been of assistance to our war effort, which 
has once again proven successful in sheltering the fertile 
lands of the Delta from all assaults by foreign invaders. 

We have had every facility from the Egyptians under our 
treaty of alliance, and successive Egyptian Prime Ministers 
and Governments have given us support in a manner which 
we deemed most effective. Egypt is an associate power and 
she should take her rightful place as a future member of the 
world organization and as one of its founders when the oc- 
casion is reached at San Francisco at the end of April. 

We are also glad to welcome Turkey into the ranks of the 
United Nations. Turkey declared herself firmly on our side 
by the Treaty of Alliance in 1939 at a time when gathering 
dangers were only too apparent. 


As I explained to the House on a former occasion, Turkey 


became conscious of unexpected military weaknesses after war 
had started in earnest on account of the decisive influence of 
new weapons with which she was quite unprovided and which 
we were not in a position to supply. 

As these weapons exercised a dominating effect upon the 
mnadern battlefield the Turks felt that they could no longer 
confide their safety to their renowned infantry and artillery 
of the last war. We did not, therefore, for a long time press 
for a Turkish declaration of war. It was not until after the 
‘Teheran Conference that we felt the moment had come when 
Turkey could enter the struggle without great imprudence. 

The Turkish Government did not feel able to do so at 
that time, but they have aided us in various ways which it 
would not be profitable to recount and we have never had the 
slightest doubt where their hearts lay. They also will be 
welcomed by Great Britain into the ranks of the United 
Nations and | do not consider that the tie renewed between 
our two countries after the disaster of the last war has been 
in any way impaired. 


Mererinc Ibn SAUD 


| was greatly interested in meeting King Ibn Saud, famous 
ruler of Saudi Arabia. I had the honor of entertaining this 
most remarkable man at luncheon at the Fayoum Oasis. I 
expressed to him the thanks of Great Britain for his stead- 
fast, unswerving and unflinching lovalty to our country and 
to the common cause, which never shone more brightly than 
in the darkest hours of the day of mortal peril. 

Although we did not reach a solution of the problems of 
the Arab world and of the Jewish people in Palestine, I have 
hopes that when the war is over good arrangements can be 
made for securing the peace and progress of the Arab world 
and generally of the Middle East, and that Great Britain 
and visitors who are taking an increasing interest in those 
regions will be able to play a valuable part in proving the 
well known maxim of the old free trader, “all legitimate 
interests are in harmony.” 

My discussions with the Emperor of Ethiopia raised no 
serious difficulty because agreement for the next two years 
had already been reached as a result of the mission to Eth- 
iopia which Lord de La Warr had just completed with much 
patience and address. 

It was satisfaction for me to see for the first time in the 
flesh Haile Selassie, that historic figure who pleaded the cause 


of his country amid the storms of the League of Nations. 
He was the first victim of Mussolini’s thirst for power and 
conquest and he was also the first to have restored his ancient 
throne by the heavy exertions of our British and Indian 
armies in the far-off days of 1940-41. 

Finally, we had the pleasure of a long discussion with 
President Shukri of Syria in which we did the utmost to 
enjoin a friendly attitude toward the French and to encour- 
age the negotiation of a suitable settlement with the French, 
affecting not only Syria but also Lebanon. 

I must make clear the position of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in respect of Syria and Lebanon and in relation to our 
French allies. The position is governed by a settlement made 
in 1941 in which the independence of these Levant states was 
definitely declared by Great Britain and France. At that 
time and ever since His Majesty’s Government have made it 
clear that they would never seek to supplant French influence 
by British influence in the Levant states. 

We trust these states will be firmly established by the au- 
thority of a world organization and that French privilege 
will also be recognized. However, I must make it clear that 
it is not for us alone to defend by force either Syrian and 
Lebanon independence or French privilege. We seek both 
and do not believe they are incompatible. 

Too much must not be placed, however, upon the shoulders 
of Great Britain alone and we have to take note of the fact 
that Russia and the United States have recognized and favor 
Syrian and Lebanon independence, but do not favor any 
special positions for any foreign countries. 

All these and many other matters affecting the Middle 
East are necessary subjects for a peace conference at which 
we must resolutely strive for a final settlement and a lasting 
peace between all states and races comprised in the Middle 
East and the eastern basin of the Mediterranean. 

On my way back from the Crimea to say good-by to the 
President at Alexandria the Foreign Secretary and I stopped 
at Athens. I must say from my point of view this was the 
high spot of the whole journey. 

I cannot help recalling the grim conditions of our visit 
only seven weeks before, when guns were firing and bullets 
continually struck the wall and people were killed and 
wounded in streets not far away. 

The contrast between these violent scenes and the really 
rapturous welcome we received from vast crowds of delighted 
citizens was one of the most vivid and impressive and agree- 
able experiences of my life. Peace reigned over this beauti- 
ful, immortal city. Its citizens were wild with joy. His 
Beatitude the Archbishop was seated in the regency firmly 
grasping the reins of power. 

‘Together we drove through crowds on the streets lined by 
the first installment of the new national Greek Army until I 
found myself called upon to address what was incomparably 
the largest and most enthusiastic gathering that in my very 
long experience of such demonstrations I have ever seen. 

There is no subject in which the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government has received more complete vindication. Nor 
has there been any on which greater prejudice and misrepre- 
sentation have been poured out against them in the United 
States. 

{Replying to an interjection Mr. Churchill said, “and 
with some assistance from this side.” } . 

All this was done with a wanton disregard of ill effects 
produced on the spot and encouragement given to the re- 
sistance of terrorists in Greece. I am sure we rescued Athens 
from a horrible fate and I believe the Greek people will long 
acclaim our actions, both military and political. 
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“PgEaceE WITHOUT VENGEANCE” 


Peace without vengeance has been achieved. A great mass 
of arms has been surrendered. Most of the prisoners and 
hostages have been restored. The great work of bringing in 
food and supplies has resumed its former activitiy. Public 
order and security are so established that UNRRA is about 
to resume its functions. 

The popularity of British troops and those who have 
guided the course of policy, such as Mr. Leeper and General 
Scobie, is unbounded, and their conduct continues to receive 
the approbation of His Majesty’s coalition Government. | 
could, however, by no means lead the House to suppose our 
difficulties are over. The Greek national army has still to be 
formed and to be effective to maintain impartial order. The 
Greek budget has to be balanced in some way or other. 

The drachma has to be restrained within reasonable limits. 
Raw materials have to be provided to enable industries of 
various kinds to get to work in Athens, where there are con- 
siderably more than 1,000,000 people. The sense of unity 
and responsibility has to grow stronger with the Greek peo- 
ple. Here I must remark that the future of Greece is in their 
own hands. The Greeks must not expect that the whole 
process of their restoration can be accomplished by British 
labors or American assistance. 

The Foreign Secretary remained a day longer in Athens 
than I did and he was at pains to bring home to Greek au- 
thorities the fact that, now that political stability had been 
achieved, financial and economic problems must take first 
place and that the burden and responsibility are upon the 
Greek Ministers and that they must on no account sit back 
and leave these tasks to foreigners. 

I am sorry if those remarks should in any way detract from 
the great kindness and enthusiasm with which I was received 
a little time ago, and if my words cause pain I’m not en- 
tirely sorry for it. 

The intense political activity of the Greek mind must 
continue to give way to practical problems. As soon as pos- 
sible they must reach that election, fair, free and unfettered, 
in a secret ballot on the basis of universal suffrage, to which 
everyone is looking forward and which alone can regulate 
and adjust all that has been done. 

I look forward in the greatest confidence and particularly 
welcome with the Greek Government that Russian, British 
and American observers shall be free on the spot to make 
sure the will of the people will find complete and sincere 
expression. So much for that episode, on which we have had 
sO many exciting, even momentarily heated, debates in recent 
times. 

I thank the House very much for their courtesy and at- 
tention. I refer, before sitting down for a moment or two, 
to the conference as a whole and in relation to the grave 
matters which I mentioned before the interval wherein the 
House indulged me. 

It was the custom of the conference at Yalta to hold its 
meetings of the heads of the three Governments and their 
Foreign Secretaries in the late afternoon and sit for several 
hours each day. Here important issues were deployed and 
measures, both in agreement and on which there were dif- 
ferences, were clearly revealed. 

I remember particularly one moment when a prolonged 
silence fell upon our small body and was maintained for two 
or three minutes, but it was immediately found very con- 
venient to remit measures of agreement, or of difference, 
wherever our discussion had carried them to morning meet- 
ings or Foreign Secretaries. 

Each Foreign Secretary was president uver the meetings in 
rotation. So excellent was the combined work of the Foreign 


Secretaries that our problems were returned nearly every day 
for the combined meeting in a form in which final agreement 
could be reached and lasting decisions taken. 

There was a proposal on the agenda for institution during 
the present anxious period of regulation of the meetings of 
the Foreign Secretaries. Improvement of combined and col- 
lective work has been often asked for here in order to prevent 
avoidable divergencies of view and to concert actions of the 
three Great Powers. 

This was to meet a felt want and to serve to bridge the 
unavoidable gap in the meetings of the three heads of states. 
There was no need to argue this matter at Yalta because 
the work of the three Foreign Secretaries proved itself to 
be so valuable, efficient and indispensable that its continuing 
collective activity was acclaimed by all. 

It is of course only a temporary arrangement appropriate 
to these times of special stress when so heavy a burden— 
military burden—is resting on three Great Powers, and we 
may expect it eventually to merge in a larger and permanent 
organization which will be set up in San Francisco once that 
organization is in full working order and the peace con- 
ference has finished its labors. In the intervening period these 
meetings of the three Foreign Secretaries, to whom from time 
to time the Foreign Secretaries of other countries will be 
added, will prove of undoubted advantage. 


HicH PRAIse ror EDEN 


Here is a moment when the House should pay tribute to 
the work of the Foreign Secretary. I cannot describe to the 
House the aid and comfort he has been to me in all our 
difficulties. 

A hard life when quite young, in the last war in the in- 
fantry, in constant self-preparation for the task which has 
fallen to him, his unequaled experience as Minister at the 
Foreign Office, his knowledge of foreign affairs and its past 
history, his experience of conferences of all kinds, his breadth 
of view, his power of exposition, his moral courage, have 
gained for him a position second to none among the Foreign 
Secretaries of the Grand Alliance. 

It is not only my personal debt but that of the House to 
him which I now acknowledge. 

I suppose that during these last three winter months the 
human race all the world over have undergone more physical 
agony and misery than at any other period through which 
this planet has passed. 

In the Stone Age numbers were fewer and primitive 
creatures little removed from animal origin knew no better. 
We suffer more. We feel more. I must admit in this war 
I never felt so grave a sense of responsibility as I did at 
Yalta. In 1940 and 1941, when we in this island were all 
alone and invasion was so near, the actual steps we ought to 
take and our attitude toward them seemed plain and simple. 
If a man is coming across the sea to kill you, you do every- 
thing in your power to make sure he dies before he finishes 
his journey. That may be difficult and it may be painful, but 
at least it is simple. 

Now we enter into a world of imponderables, and at every 
stage self-questioning arises. It is a mistake to look too far 
ahead. Only one link in the chain of destiny can be handled 
at will. 

I trust that the House will feel that hope has been power- 
fully strengthened by our meeting in the Crimea. The ties 
that bind the three Great Powers together and their mutual 
comprehension of each other have grown. 

The United States has entered deeply and constructively 
into the life and salvation of Europe. We all three set our 


hands to far-reaching engagements, at once practical and 
solemn. 
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lhe United Nations are an unchallengeable power to lead 
the world to prosperity, freedom and happiness. The Great 
Powers must seek to serve and not to rule. Joined with 
other states, both large and small, we may found a large 
ld organization which, armed with ample power, will 
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Invitations To United Nations Conference 
VOTING PROCEDURE IN SECURITY COUNCIL 
By EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, Jr., U. 8. Secretary of State 
Delivered at the Inter-American Conference, Mexico City, March 5, 1945 


\\M happy to be able to make a most significant an 

_nouncement here in Mexico City concerning the future 

world organization for peace and security. 

o speak, the government of the United States, acting on 

chalf of the sponsoring governments—the United States, 

; (jreat Britain, the Soviet Union and China—is transmitting 

tations to the United Nations Conference to be held at 

in Francisco on April 25. 

| regret exceedingly that the provisional government 01 

‘nce has not accepted our invitation to become one of thx 
msoring countries for the San Francisco conference. 


As | arise 


+ Issuance of the formal invitation to meet only seven weeks 
‘rom now in San Francisco is another step toward a goa 
vhich is in the minds and in the hearts of all of us 

i establishment of an enduring peace after victory in this war. 
1 


PLepce To Co-opERATE CITED 


In October, 1943, the signatories of the Moscow Declara- 
tion pledged themselves to co-operate with each other and 
with the other nations devoted to peace in creating a genera! 
international organization for the maintenance of peace and 
security. 

The Dumbarton Oaks conference was the next step neces- 
: sary in the carrying out of this vast program. Irom that 

conference there emerged the proposals which we are study- 
4 ing here in Mexico City. 

lhe conversations at Dumbarton Oaks left open the ques- 
tion of voting procedure in the Security Council. A proposal 
on this subject has now been agreed upon in the manner 
stated in the text of the invitation to the San Francisco 
conterence, which | shall read to you in a moment. ‘This 
was one of the great accomplishments under President Roose- 
velt’s leadership at the Crimea Conference. 

In Mexico City the twenty countries here represented are 
taking another important step toward the establishment of a 
world organization. Our task here has been to exchange 
views, and to clarify our thoughts, on the essential features of 
the world organization of the future and on the relationship 
to it of our own inter-American system, and thus to prepare 
ourselves more fully for the work to be undertaken at San 
!rancisco. 

It is my great pleasure now to read to you the text of the 
invitation to the conference, which includes the proposed 
provisions for voting in the Security Council. 

“The government of the United States of America, on 
behalf of itself and of the governments of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the Republic of China, invites 
your government to send representatives to a Conference of 
the United Nations to be held on April 25, 1945, at San 
the United States of prepare a 




























Francisco in America to 











guard the rights of all states, great and small, from aggres- 
sion or from the gathering of the means of aggression. 

[ am sure that a fairer choice is open to mankind than they 
have known in recorded ages. Lights burn brighter and shine 
more broadly than before. Let us walk forward together. 


charter for a genera! international organization for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 

“The above named governments suggest that the Confer- 
ence consider as affording a basis for such a charter the Pro- 
posals for the Establishment of a General International 
Organization, which were made public last October as a 
result of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, and which have 
now been supplemented by the following provisions for 
Section C of Chapter VI: 

“C. Voting: 

‘“}. Each member of the Security Council should have 
one vote. 


“2. Decisions of the Security Council on procedural 


matters should be made by an affirmative vote of seven 
members. 


“ 


3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other mat- 
ters should be made by an affirmative vote of seven mem- 
bers including the concurring vote of the permanent 
members; provided that, in decisions under Chapter VIII, 
Section A, and under the second sentence of Paragraph 1 
of Chapter VIII, Section C, a party to a dispute should 
abstain from voting. 


“Turther information as to arrangements will be trans- 
mitted subsequently. In the event that your government 
desires in advance of the conference to present views or com- 
ments concerning the proposals, the government of the 
United States of America will be pleased to transmit such 
views and comments to the other participating governments.” 


ROOSEVELT’S PROPOSALS 


The proposed provisions for voting in the Security Council 
are those which were presented by the President of the 
United States at the Crimea Conference; they were there 
agreed to by Great Britain and by the Soviet Union and 
have since been approved by China. 

I wish at this time to comment to you briefly on the 
significance of the proposal on voting procedure. This proce- 
dure means that whenever any member of the Council— 
including any permanent member—is a party to a dispute. 
that member cannot vote in any decision of the Council 
involving peaceful settlement of that dispute. Consequently, 
the Council can examine the dispute thoroughly, and the 
remaining members can make recommendations to all the 
parties to the dispute as to methods and procedures for 
settling it. They can refer the legal aspects of the dispute to 
the international court for advice. They can refer the dispute 
to the General Assembly if they wish; and they can take any 
other appropriate steps short of enforcement measures to 
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obtain a settlement of that dispute without the vote of the 
member of the Security Council involved in the dispute. 

This means that all members of the Security Council when 
they are parties to a dispute will be on the same footing 
betore this Council. It means that no nation in the world 
will be denied the right to have a fair hearing of its case in 
the Security Council, and that the equal, democratic rights of 
all nations will be respected. 

If the dispute is not settled by such means, the major ques- 
tion before the Council is whether force needs to be employed. 
In that event it is necessary that the vote of the permanent 
members of the Council be unanimous. They are the nations 
which possess in sufficient degree the industrial and military 
strength to prevent aggression. However, the decision of the 
Council can be reached in such a case only by a majority of 
seven members, which means that the permanent members 
cannot alone decide to take action. It also means that the 
non-permanent members can prevent action. 


Invires OTHER SUGGESTIONS 


I am happy to say that I have here to hand to each of you 
a more detailed memorandum on the voting procedure which 
I am sure you will wish to study. 

The invitation to the San Francisco conference suggests 
that the Dumbarton Oaks proposals be considered as afford- 
ing a basis for the charter of the world organization. It is 
the wish of the United States, as it is, I am confident, of the 
other sponsoring nations, that there should also be the fullest 
opportunity at that Conference for consideration of the views 
and suggestions of all the participating governments. I know 
that the contributions of the distinguished statesmen of the 
American republics will be most valuable in the writing of 
the Charter. 

The responsibility for the establishment and maintenance 
of a peaceful world order is the common responsibility of all 
the United Nations. It is on them that the duty has now 
fallen to write a charter for the international organization 
so firmly rooted in the realities of the world as it is, and so 
clearly expressing the free and democratic ideals for which 
the United Nations stand, that it will truly represent both 
the will of the peoples of the world for lasting peace and 
their capacity actually to build and to maintain such a peace 
together. 

We have the opportunity. We have the will. May God 
grant us the vision and the strength to sustain us. It is my 
faith that together we will build this world of freedom and 
security—a world at peace at last. 





VoTING PROCEDURE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5, 1945.—The State- 
ment by Secretary of State Stettinius in connection with the 
issuance of invitations to the United Nations conference at 
San Francisco, April 25, which was released by the State 
Department today, follows: 


Today, with the issuance of the invitations* to the San 
Francisco Conference, there have been made public the 
provisions of the text on voting procedure in the Security 
Council of the general international organization proposed at 
Dumbarton Oaks. . 

The practical effect of these provisions, taken together, is 
that a difference is made, so far as voting is concerned, 
between the quasi-judicial function of the Security Council 
in promoting the pacific settlement of disputes and the 
political function of the Council in taking action for the 
maintenance of peace and security. 


Where the Council is engaged in performing its quasi- 
judicial function of promoting pacific settlement of disputes, 
no nation, large or small, should be above the law. This 
means that no nation, large or small, if a party to a dispute, 
would participate in the decisions of the Security Council on 
questions like the following: 


(A) Whether a matter should be investigated ; 


(B) Whether the dispute or situation is of such a nature 
that its continuation is likely to threaten the peace ; 


(C) Whether the Council should call on the parties to 
settle a dispute by means of their own choice; 


(D) Whether, if the dispute is referred to the Council, a 
recommendation should be made as to methods and proce- 
dures of settlement; 


(E) Whether the Council should make such recommenda- 
‘ions before the dispute is referred to it; 


(F) What should be the nature of this recommendation ; 


(G) Whether the legal aspect of the dispute should be 
referred to the court for advice; 


(H) Whether a regional agency should be asked to con 
cern itself with the dispute, and 

(1) Whether the dispute should be referred to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


Where the Council is engaged in performing its political 
functions of action for maintenance of peace and security, a 
difference is made between the permanent members of the 
Council and other nations for the practical reason that the 
permanent members of the Council must, as a matter of neces- 
sity, bear the principal responsibility for action. Unanimous 
agreement among the permanent members of the Council is 
therefore requisite. In such matters, therefore, the concur- 
rence of all the permanent members would be required. 
Examples are: 


(A) Determination of the existence of a threat or breach 
of the peace; 


(B) Use of force or other enforcement measures ; 
(C) Approval of agreements for supply of armed forces; 


(D) Matters relating to the regulation of armaments, 
and 


(E) Matters concerning the suspension and expulsion of 
members and the admission of new members. 





*The invitation has been presented to the governments of 
the following United Nations: 

Commonwealth of Australia, Kingdom of Belgium, Re- 
public of Bolivia, United States of Brazil, Canada, 

Republic of Chile, Republic of Colombia, Republic of 
Costa Rica, Republic of Cuba, Czechoslovak Republic, 
Dominion Republic, Republic of Ecuador, 

Kingdom of Egypt, Empire of Ethiopia, Kingdom of 
Greece, Republic of Guatemala, Republic of Haiti, 

Republic of Honduras, India, Empire of Iran, Kingdom 
of Iraq, the Republic of Liberia, the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg, 

United Mexican States, the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
Dominion of New Zealand, Republic of Nicaragua, King- 
dom of Norway, Republic of Panama, Republic of Paraguay, 
Republic of Peru, 

Commonwealth of the Philippines, Republic of El Salva- 
dor, Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, the Republic of Turkey. 
Union of South Africa, Oriental Republic of Uruguay. 
United States of Venezuela, Kingdom of Yugoslavia.  __ 
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San Francisco—I he Golden Gate to Peace 


SEVEN CARDINAL POINTS OF FUTURE WORLD POLICY 
By COM. HAROLD E. STASSEN, Former Governor of Minnesota 
Delivered at a Meeting Sponsored by the Minnesota United Nations Committee, Minneapolis, Minn., March 7, 1945 


long series of brilliant historic victories in this war. 

‘The names stand out as grim markers of our march 

toward victory, from Guadalcanal and Casa Blanca to Iwo 
Jima and the Rhine. 

‘These battles will be symbols for generations of how 
\mericans, who love peace, can and will fight when they 
mnust. 

‘The superb productive power of our country has played 
a heavy part in these victories and has contributed to the 
strength of the other United Nations. American labor, man- 
iwement, capital and agriculture are entitled to high com- 
mendation for their performance. The flow of supplies and 
munitions and ships and planes and guns has been nothing 
hort of a miracle. 

The victories have been actually won by the unbelievably 
heroic and effective fighting of those wise-cracking, good- 
natured, beloved American sons of yours on the battle fronts 
of the world. 

They take off from rolling carrier decks or advanced air- 
fields, penetrate thick, soupy weather, fight their way to 
enemy strongholds and deal devastating blows. They wade 
into beaches in wave after wave regardless of the whir of 
machine guns, the wham of mortars and the blast of bombs. 
‘They slog and worm their way up to blast and burn pill- 
boxes and caves. They stand by their guns and pour out 
their fire in the face of diving planes or roaring counter-fire 
or charging tanks. They take their guns, their planes, their 
tanks, their ships, their subs, their small boats, anywhere 
and everywhere to strike an enemy or support a pal. They 
die doing these things. They die, and others like them take 
their places. 

With splendid military leadership from the Commander 
in Chief, and from generals like Marshall, Eisenhower, Mac- 
\rthur and Arnold and Vandegrift, and from admirals like 
King, Leahy, Nimitz and Halsey, they have brought us 
within sight of the final victory. 

That final victory must be our No. 1 aim until the last 
enemy has surrendered. Nothing must divert us from follow- 
ng through to early, complete winning of the war. Each 
new quota of supplies and munitions and men to meet the 
fluctuating needs of the shifting types of battle must be 
promptly met. We must not listen to the siren call of recon- 
version until we can reconvert together in peace. Each new 
battle must be fought with vigor and with skill. 

But it is right and proper and urgent that we in service, 
when the opportunity presents itself, and you at home, pro- 
ceed to think through the world policy of America for peace, 
lest we lose much of what we are fighting for. 

As you know, the President has invited me to serve as a 
member of the United States delegation to the San Francisco 
‘conference of the United Nations, and I have accepted. 

It will be my endeavor to study and to learn as much as 
possible of the information, ideas and viewpoints of the 
people of America on the questions coming up at this con- 
terence. I have consulted and will consult with leaders of 
our government and of my Republican party; of Church; of 
labor, agriculture and business; of women, of youth and of 
veterans. But I will not seek to, nor claim to, represent any 


] N these last three years America, with her allies, has won 


of them as special groups at San Francisco. I will consider 
it my duty to represent my country as a whole as I see its 
best welfare, and to be individually responsible for my ac- 
tions. It will be my aim to assist in securing a result of this 
crucial conference which will be supported by the over- 
whelming majority of the people of America, and by sub- 
stantially all of the other United Nations. This means, of 
course, that the result will not be, and can not be, entirely in 
accord with any nation’s or any person’s individual views. 
But, I cannot say too emphatically, that the alternative to 
finding the areas of agreement is to do nothing at all. And 
nothing at all would start us on our way along the short 
road of inaction, to world-wide depressions and to the next 
and most tragic world war. 

That is not an acceptable alternative. 

It is of tremendous importance that the principles which 
will guide our actions in the years to come be formulated and 
clarified and tempered in the heat of free discussion now, so 
that they may be clearly and definitely set before the world. 

To stimulate this search, speaking only for myself, | 
frankly state what I consider should be the seven cardinal 
oints of our future world policy. 


SevEN CARDINAL PoINTsS 


First: That as a nation we will join with our present allies 
at San Francisco to build a definite continuing organization 
of the United Nations of the World, based on justice and 
law and insured by force. That we will seek to gradually 
develop a new and higher level of government, with legis- 
lative, judicial and executive functions, and with world-wide 
jurisdiction, for the future peace, progress and well-being 
of mankind. That we are and will continue to be interested 
in what happens in every other part of the globe. That this 
is one world. 

Nor can I speak those last two words without pausing to 
pay a tribute to him who made them mean more than mere 
words, more than a symbol, the veritable keystone to a living 
cause and hope for mankind—Wendell Willkie. 

Second: That we do not subscribe to the extreme view of 
nationalistic sovereignty, that we realize that neither this 
nation, nor any other nation can be a law unto itself in the 
modern world, and that we are willing to delegate a limited 
portion of our national sovereignty to our United Nations 
organization, so that it may be effective in the tasks we 
expect it to accomplish. That we hold that true sovereignty 
rests in the people, and that there is and must be a law of 
humanity above and beyond the narrow rule of nationalistic, 
absolute sovereignty. 

Third: That we consider that the future welfare and peace 
and happiness of the people of America is inseparably inter- 
twined with the future welfare and peace and happiness of 
the men and women and children of the world. 

Fourth: That we will use the enormous productive capa- 
city of America and the reservoirs of capital and credit and 
technical skill to contribute to the gradual advancement of 
the standards of living of the peoples of the world, not as 
recipients of charity, but as self-respecting men and women 
f dignity and of pride. 

Fifth: That we believe in the freedom of information 
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through press and radio and school and forum as a vital 
factor in the peace and progress of the world and in the ful- 
fillment of the dignity of man. 

Sixth: That those who were aggressors in this war shall 
be stripped of all means to make war and shall remain so 
stripped. That we propose to remain strong on land, at sea 
and in the air, and will join with Russia and Great Britain, 
China and France and the other United Nations in furnish- 
ing police power in the world. 

Seventh: That we are and propose to remain a democracy 
of free citizens with an economic system of private capital 
and individual enterprise. That we will constantly seek to 
improve the functioning of our system both as to freedom 
and equality of our citizens and as to the success and ade- 
quacy of our economy. That we will explain our system to 
the world but will leave it to the peoples in each nation to 
decide for themselves their own form of government so long 
as they do not trample on basic human rights, or threaten 
the peace of the world, or transgress upon their neighbors. 
That we will permit our own citizens to learn of any other 
form of government they wish to study, but will not permit 
any other government to actively seek to undermine our own. 

Obviously each of these cardinal points could well be the 
subject of a major address. Within the limits of my time, 
this evening, I will discuss them in turn. 

It is very generally agreed now that an international or- 
ganization should be formed and that the United Nations 
should be the basis of such an organization. 

I am not one of those who feel that the organization must 
take some certain detailed, exact form. I believe there are 
many forms that would be a definite step forward and would 
make a constructive contribution. 


Wor.ip-Wipe Law 


I hope that it will include some method of developing 
basic world-wide law. It should make possible the future 
enactment of a fundamental code of human rights. The be- 
ginning may be very small. But even if we started with the 
enactment of one law, a law that no country, in time of 
peace, shall execute a human being without just trial, it 
would be a significant step. We sometimes fail to realize 
that there is no such world law today. The Nazi storm- 
troopers and Gestapo who dragged civilians from their 
houses in Germany and summarily shot them were violating 
every moral code we know of, but they were not violating 
any international law because there is none to protect a 
human being within a nation. This starkly silhouettes the 
tragic slowness of the development of society on the world 
level. 

We know full well that Nazi aggression actually started, 
not when Hitler marched across his borders, but rather 
when he first ruthlessly trampled the rights of men within 
Germany. 

From small beginnings, gradually the rights of freedom 
of worship, of fair trial, of freedom of speech and press, the 
right of the worker to organize and the prevention of dis- 
crimination should be developed. With it should be stated 
the world-wide laws or rules against aggression, for the 
flight of aircraft, for the use of ports and canals, the restric- 
tion of armaments, the availability of resources, the advance- 
ment of health and education and the prevention of unjust 
confiscation of property. 


Unrrep Nations Court 


Obviously, if we are to have laws we must have a court 
to administer these laws. Clearly, then, a United Nations 
Court of some type with world-wide jurisdiction is essential. 


It is equally clear that a police force of some nature is 
mandatory to enforce the decisions of the court, if order and 
justice is to be respected and maintained. This definitely 
does not mean an all-powerful international police force of 
a super state. 

Let us clarify our thinking. 

If either the United States, or Russia, or Great Britain 
decide, in the next twenty-five years, to make war, then there 
will be another world war, and no organization, or league, 
or union, or treaties will stop it. But I do not believe any 
of these countries will want to make war. Each knows the 
horrors of war. Each has so much to gain by not making war. 
Each has a great future in the peaceful development of its 
resources and its standing in the world. 

They will not always see problems alike. They will not 
always please each other. But, in the main, they must and 
should work out their differences of views and find the way 
for joint action. The Yalta Conference was a very im- 
portant indication that this can and will be done. Clearly, 
then, our policies should be based on the development of 
the world with these three desiring peace. 

A note of caution should also be sounded, however, that 
we should definitely envisage a system of laws and justice 
and a moral code supported by police force, and must not 
permit the development of a continuing system of world 
power and force without law. 

The United Nations should also develop an effective and 
just method of trusteeships for use in governing territories 
that for reasons of extreme military importance, or inability 
of self-government, or peculiar economic position, or seizure 
from an enemy, can best be held in a form of joint United 
Nations title, rather than in the title of any individual 
nation. The enlightened interest of the world and the human 
rights of the people concerned should both be carefully safe- 
vuarded. The trustee may be either one of the United Na- 
tions, or the United Nations organization itself. 

Let us also make it clear that the United Nations organi- 
zation does not mean breaking up any of the stable associa- 
tions of nations and peoples now in existence. It is definitely 
not adverse to the British Commonwealth of Nations, nor to 
the Union of Soviet Republics, nor to the United States of 
America, nor to the various assoc itions of nations through 
treaties and friendships. On the _ontrary, we seek to build 
on these cornerstones of stability a worldwide beginning for 
order and justice and peace in place of chaos and tragedy 
and war. 

Tremendous steps have been taken in recent months to- 
ward the fulfillment of this first cardinal point of our world 
policy. 

With the background of the Atlantic Charter and the 
commitments of Secretary Hull’s conference at Moscow, the 
declarations of Teheran, the proposals of Dumbarton Oaks, 
the decisions at Yalta, the President’s excellent message to 
Congress last week, and the never ending wholesome study 
and discussion throughout America, have brought us to the 
eve of the San Francisco Conference for the drafting of a 
definite framework for continuing United Nations action in 
peace, with the overwhelming support of the people of the 
country and of the United States Senate for the steps pro- 
posed. 

We should look, therefore, upon the San Francisco Con- 
ference as a golden opportunity to win a beachhead in the 
battle for a just and lasting peace. 

The beachhead is of crucial importance and requires many 
sacrifices and never-ending determination. 

And also, the beachhead is not the final goal, but only the 
jumping-off place for the long, hard drive toward victory. 
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So it will be, and must be at San Francisco. The results of 
a successful conference will be of incalculable importance, 
but they will not be the final answer to our world problems 
for peace. They will only be the first step. Continuing 
interest of the American people, continuing devotion of their 
government, the approval and support of the proposals by 
the Senate, and then the steady growth and development of 
the United Nations organization, will be essential if we are 
to have anything more than a precarious beachhead. 

In a discussion of the development of a new and higher 
level of govefnment you frequently hear the rejoinder, yes, 
that would be a good step but it would violate the rule of 
absolute nationalistic sovereignty. 

Let us meet this issue squarely. 

| do not want my country to face another generation of 
vouth marching off to the horrors of war and say: “We could 
have prevented the development of this conflict but we had to 
cling to the extreme principle of absolute nationalistic 
sovereignty.” 

‘There may be many diplomats who do not know it; there 
may be many political leaders who are afraid to admit it; 
there may be people who do not understand it, but the ex- 
treme principle of absolute nationalistic sovereignty is of the 
Middle Ages and it is dead. It died with the airplane, the 
radio, the rocket and the robomb. 

In its place we must develop the new principle of the 
rights, duties and responsibilities of each nation to the other 
nations and of each man and each woman to the other 
neople of the world. 

No nation has any right in the modern world to do as it 
pleases without regard to the effects of its actions upon the 
peoples of other nations. True sovereignty rests in the 
people, and the people know that for their own future wel- 
fare they must exercise a portion of that sovereignty on a 
world level in place of the nationalistic level. 

Just as each free man must so limit his liberty of action 
so that he does not injure his neighbor, so each nation must 
limit its action so that it does not injure its neighbor. And 
in one world today, the nations of the world are all neigh- 
bors. 

One of the most striking facts which has been demon- 
strated in this war is the enormous productive capacity of 
America. It has been a huge power for destruction and for 
victory. 

It can be an equally great power for world construction 
and progress after the war if we but lift our eyes to its 
opportunities and responsibilities and take the necessary steps 
tor world stability. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


This will require increased investments by American capi- 
tal in the resources and facilities of other nations, and in- 
creased trade with lower tariffs throughout the world. We 
must explode the narrow view that if we develop production 
in other parts of the world we will pre-empt our own mar- 
kets. We will create markets as we develop means to pro- 
duce. Producers are consumers. The capacity of the human 
race to consume is just as great as the capacity of the human 
race to produce. Of course there are and will be acute prob- 
lems of distribution. But we can either fight over a shrinking 
wealth, or work together to participate in an expanding pro- 
duction and the wealth of the future. 

Vast sums of charitable assistance will be needed in the 
immediate post-war period, but this should be definitely sepa- 
rated from the careful investment of capital in the long-term 
development of other nations. It is better that American 
capital be invested and reinvested in various countries of the 


world to assist in raising their standards of living, and in- 
directly develop jobs in America in the process, than that it 
be sterile and stagnant in America. 

This does not mean a Santa Claus role. Most of the 
peoples of the world do not want charity beyond the war 
emergency conditions. They want to be self-reliant. They 
want to rebuild their own homes and develop their own 
economy. It is healthy and wholesome for them and for the 
world that they should. 

But it will mean long-term investments and reinvestments. 

Nor is this all just an idealistic dream. Never did a coun- 
try for its own sake more need to clear the cobwebs from its 
thinking. Never did a country for its own sake more need 
to appraise the value and the purpose of its great productive 
strength. 

If it does not lift its eyes and use its brain and its brawn 
for progress of the world it will wither and deteriorate in 
petty internal struggles over the division of a shrinking 
economy. 

But if it contributes to the progress of the world it will 
itself share in that progress in high standards of living, a 
richer life and peace. 

This is also true of other peoples. Any attempt to profit 
by one nation at the expense of other peoples will fail. If it 
meets with temporary success it will soon be lost in either 
the whirlpool of depression or the cauldron of war. We can- 
not have continued economic warfare and continued military 
peace. 

‘The world must advance together and there is room in the 
world for all the peoples who live in it. 

World opinion is almost unanimous that the Germans 
and the Japanese must be stripped of their means of making 
war. ‘This can best be done by joint action of the victorious 
nations through the United Nations organization, with a 
continuing joint occupation and inspection. 

Under that military rule all indemnities and penalties and 
reparations should take place. Then and only then the 
gradual development of self-government should be permitted 
to arise. It should begin in the localities and in the schools 
and slowly develop as the capacity and desire for non- 


aggressive, peaceful and successful administration is demon- 
strated. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


Freedom of information to the citizens of these countries 
must be a fundamental rule. Open to the children of Ger- 
many and Japan and Italy the full access to the radios and 
publications and books of the world, and if we are right in 
our basic concepts in America, and I believe we are, in a 
veneration or two we will have a different Germany and a 
different Japan. When the change is demonstrated, they 
should be permitted to become self-governing and be granted 
membership in the world organization, but even then there 
is no reason why they should be permitted to rearm, and 
there is every reason to prevent them from rearming. We 
will be saying in effect to the conquered nations, “We wil! 
permit you to rise again as successful, self-governing con- 
structive nations, if you so desire, but we will not permit you 
to rise again as a military power, whatever may be your 
protestations of intentions.” 

We, ourselves, should remain strong. We should maintain 
a powerful, modern navy. We should keep an alert up-to- 
date air force. We should constantly train an efficient land 
force. 

We should do this to fulfill the police force responsibility 
which will be ours in enforcing and supporting the world 
code of justice and the United Nations organization, and 
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also to assure our own future security and progress. We 
should make it plain that much as we want peace we will 
fight again and will fight any one who basically violates 
world justice and seeks to flaunt our policies and tries to 
make might right. This position, I am convinced, is more 
likely to maintain peace than an announced policy of making 
ourselves weak and of not fighting, even though provoked. 

To those who scoff at thoughts like these expressed tonight 
as abstract idealism I simply ask that you look out upon the 
world-wide tragedy of war today. When the terror of war 
has reached the grand scale that it has today, it is time for 
some thinking for peace on a grand scale. And I add that I 
will work with you with just as much hard-shelled realism 
on the emergency of today and with just as much down-to- 
earth practicalism on the problems of tomorrow. 

But our ideals will determine the all-important question 
of the basic course that we take. 

We need not scoffers today. 

We need men. Men to assault the pillboxes of lethargy— 
the emplacements of prejudice—the spitting guns of in- 
tolerance. Men who are willing to fall in the assault so 
that others may carry the day. It will take that to build the 
world. It will take that to raise the standards of mankind— 
to make freedom and liberty and peace—living symbols to 
men and women and children—and not mere words in 
speeches or in charters. 


Witt Take TIME 


Our fighting men want America to have a world policy 


for peace that is as big, as definite and as successful as has 
been our strategy of war. 

It will take time and it will cost. 

But the alternative makes it worth the cost. 

They do not want you to surrender before the counter- 
attacking assault waves of cynicism this best hope of endur- 
ing peace on earth. 

Some people say that our democracy is not perfect and 
that there is discrimination and inequality and apathy and 
corruption. They are right. Some say that our economic sys- 
tem has not functioned perfectly and that there are malad- 
justments and sufferings and faulty distributions. They are 
right. 

But neither of these facts are any reason for waiting for 
the correction of these imperfections before we step forward 
co fulfill the world leadership which it is mandatory that 
we exercise. 

We must advance on both the world front and the domes- 
tic front at the same time. In fact, they are in large measure 
interdependent. 

I speak not of a utopia. I speak not of a human race 
suddenly turned angelic. 

There will be selfishness and greed and corruption and 
narrowness and intolerance in the world tomorrow and to- 
morrow’s tomorrow. But pray God, we may have the cour- 
age and the wisdom and the vision to raise a definite standard 
that will appeal to the best that is in man, and then strive 
mightily toward that goal. 


Permanent Peace via the Triple Alliance 


FOUNDATION OR “STATUS QUO” 


By GEORGE W. HARTMANN, Professor of Education Psychology, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 
Delivered at the twenty-first anniversary dinner of the War Resisters League, New York City, February 27, 1945 


HREE Great Powers—the United States, Great 

Britain, and Russia—will dominate the postwar world. 

This result may not have been intended when each en- 
tered the war at different times, but no other outcome was 
possible as soon as the United States was formally involved. 
Jointly these key countries can be absolute masters of the 
entire earth so long as they care to exercise the advantages 
of the matchless strength they already have. No rivals will 
be left to dispute this as soon as Germany and Japan, re- 
gardless of any merits their counter claims may possess, 
are forced to accept the subordinate roles the victorious 
coalition plans for them. The unprecedented constructive 
possibilities of this situation need to be more widely rec- 
ognized. 

To be sure, both courtesy and a measure of truth re- 
quire the larger successful associations to speak of itself 
as the “United Nations’; but the combined realities of 
power—natural resources, industrialization, possession of 
strategic points, population, etc.—make all but the Big 
Three look like very small fry indeed. A disarmed Axis 
and weakly-armed minor allies magnify the contrast. Po- 
tentially, of course, existing satellites may be the organizing 
nuclei of future competing empires; yet so long as the lead- 
ing triad desires, such possibilities must remain latent. Both 
actual and nominal independence of petty realms are gifts 
preserved at the pleasure of the mighty. The difference 
between countries eligible to a World Executive Council 


and those relegated to an “Advisory” Assembly is too clear 
to be misunderstood. 

Some ambiguity about the relative status of France and 
China remains. Two generations ago, Delcasse recognized 
that France held her overseas possessions solely by the grace 
of the British fleet. Subsequent events suggest that the 
French Cabinet blundered grossly when it rejected Eng- 
land’s emergency offer of “Union” in June, 1940. If bar- 
gaining capacity is any index, the French state, rehabili- 
tated by others, is clearly in a secondary position. Skillful 
balance-of-power techniques may conceal or postpone this 
actuality, but even the deftest playing of the old game of 
diplomacy (as e.g., by Turkey) cannot give substance to 
a shadow so long as ultimate control lies elsewhere. 

Similarly, China impresses one with her vastness; but so 
do Brazil and Arabia. Since both France and China, among 
others, could not have been “restored” without the crucial 
aid of America (self-help alone would never have done 
so), a long-term reciprocal barrier to full and equal partner- 
ship exists, making it unlikely that the Big Three will ex- 
pand to the Big Five in any other than a purely honorary 
sense, 

Factually, therefore, no matter how disguised or how 
modified by the notorious “treachery of the future”, the 
world will be divided into three grand spheres of influence. 
The United States will have unquestioned control over the 
entire Western Hemisphere and the whole Pacific Basin 
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(Australasia, the East Indies, and the myriad isles of 
“Oceania” presumably fall within our security system) ; 
Britain will really rule Western Europe, the Mediterranean 
littoral, the African continent, and all the immense stretch 
of Southern Asia from Syria to Indo-China; and Russia 
will dominate the massive bulk of Eastern Europe and North 
Asia from the Adriatic to the Yellow Sea. Such is the 


probable de facto partition of the globe among the mem- 


bers of the World Trinity. 

By default and the exigencies of vccupation, Japan will 
apparently and somewhat unnaturally come within the 
American sphere; China and Korea seem fated to fall within 
the Russian orbit. The division of Germany into Russian 
and British dominated “halves” following either the 
line of the Oder or the Elbe appears to follow from the 
logic of spheres “without remainder.” ‘This rationale re- 
quires puppet states galore, but rigorously excludes true 
buffer states as too precarious and outmoded. The fulfill- 
ment of this policy demands the destruction of German and 
Japanese statehood and their incorporation within more po- 
tent sovereignties. Whether this result is so valuable as to 
justify the requisite loss in life and treasure is not a matter 
for present discussion, although good consequence for 
human welfare could ensue if certain as yet unpledged 
conditions prevail. 

Some uncertainties about the demarcation lines between 
the great regions will unquestionably remain. The Amer- 
ican area is most sharply defined, but some condominium 
with Britain in the “naval patrol” of the Atlantic and 
the Southwest Pacific may emerge. More numerous and 
extensive friction points between the British and Russian 
spheres exist; e.g., clashes might develop in or over Scan- 
dinavia, the German-speaking districts, the Balkans, the 
Straits, the Near East, Persia, and the Far East, where the 
interests of the two Empires have historically conflicted. It 
seems reasonable to assign the three Scandinavian mon- 
archies, Austria, Italy, and Greece to the British area; every- 
thing else in mid-Europe plus all of Turkey by implica: 
tion must go with the Soviet system. Persia appears doomed 
to division, with Afghanistan and Tibet probably in the 
British sphere. Mutual exchange or surrender of jurisdic- 
tion or hegemony (with some heed to the preference of 
the absorbed for one or the other overlord) should not be 
too difficult in a situation where there seems to be plenty 
of territorial fruit for both. Perhaps America will serve 
as the “honest broker” between her great partners. This 
arrangement may not be strictly democratic, but it promises 
to work with advantages that should outweigh all admitted 
disadvantages. 

No assumption is here made that the Three Areas are 
equal in any respect. The American sphere is probably the 
strongest, the British the weakest, and the Russian inter- 
mediate. The British domain is the most dispersed, the 
Russian the most compact. Greater Russia will be almost 
exclusively a land power; Britain is primarily a maritime 
power; the United States is easily the first in the air and 
the sea, and could probably be such on land too if so in- 
clined, thus constituting the best balanced power of the 
three. Felix Morley believes that America with its North- 
South axis and Russia with its East-West axis are the only 
two great powers left; but this seems to involve too gross 
an underestimate of British capacity to hold her scattered 
holdings together and to develop them, a job technically 
now easier than ever before. 

There can be no successful challenge to the garrisons 
or other media of control by the Great Three within their 
respective domains. They can last indefinitely because each 


will be self-sufficient with little warrant for seeking ex- 
pansion at the expense of the other two if the promised 
internal social reconstruction is accelerated. All will be 
“satisfied” powers. Britain will have no trouble retaining 
India by throwing crumbs judiciously, the United States 
can easily mollify Argentina, and while spiritually there 
may always be a Poland or a Finland, in material affairs 
they will have to do as Russia bids. Wisdom sometimes 
consists in liking what must be. The seat of preponderant 
authority within each area is unambiguously localizable. 
Internal wars under modern conditions of armed monopoly 
will be doomed in advance and most prospective rebels 
will recognize and act upon this fact. The tri-partite set- 
up looks like the one most realistic and certain way to 
maintain peace for an indefinite period, even if none too 
generous at first toward either vanquished, side-liners, or 
camp-followers. 


This pattern with its limited integration of values is 
far from being what idealistic reformers, progressives, paci- 
fists, nationalists, geographical regionalists, or even conser- 
vative internationalists prefer. Its justice, if not its feasi- 
bility, can be challenged at a thousand vulnerable points. 
While it need not be vindictive, it cannot fail to appear 
so to many population groups allotted to one or the other 
of the three systems. It is not a true universal federation 
along classical liberal lines, or even a loose confederation 
of three constituent federations. Nevertheless, it is an im- 
minent possibility and, granting the existing distribution 
of forces, the most probable type of world order we shall 
see in the coming decade. One might call this the stage 
of pseudo-federalism. Can we view it with favor, even if 
it never was and still is not a first choice for most of us? 
Does the inevitable contain hopeful prospects to comfort 
and conciliate those who must be content with second-bests 
when they are powerless to realize a more desirable state 
of affairs? A genuine Parliament of Man and a World 
Constitution are still to come; but can an inescapable and 
paternalistic neo-imperialism be made an intermediate step 
toward that goal? 


Conceivably super-empires, whether democratic or not, 
have their social uses. Peace has become such a primary 
personal and group value, and total war such utter mad- 
ness, that even if peace has to be bought at the severe price 
of temporarily subordinating some branches of the human 
family to others, such a cost might well be entertained 
if real chances for advancing living standards and liberal- 
izing social institutions remain. Perhaps our patriotism 
blinds us, but few of us are prepared to believe that America 
could be oppressive in the New World even though we 
do not expect her to foster popular egalitarian revolutions. 
The British sphere, if enabled to wax fat and tolerant by 
prosperity, might soon be transformed by heterogeneous 
peoples into a true Commonwealth of Nations. Despotic 
Russia, once freed of the incredibly disproportionate burden 
of military expenditures borne by her new economy, may be- 
come more than a benevolent totalitarianism and shortly 
find civil liberties not incompatible with higher levels of 
consumption. All this may be no more than a chance, but 
perhaps it should be given every opportunity to be realized. 
After all, history has plainly moved in this direction rather 
than into others once “open” and therefore left us with 
little else in the way of a live option. 

Since no internal predicaments are seriously likely to en- 
danger the three areas, the only real threats can come from 
each other. Yet such threats need not materialize. As Soro- 
kin says, the probability of peace varies directly with the 
integration of basic value-systems and their mutual com- 
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patibility. Anglo-American bonds—economic, cultural, senti- 
mental—are so well established that it does not seem fan- 
tastic to claim that a war between two of the three great 
spheres approaches the “unthinkable.” Serious differences 
exist and may develop further, but it appears improbable 
that any crisis will mature to the point of war. This ele- 
ment is a great good fortune to all workers for world peace. 
Formerly they had to content themselves with such meagre 
satisfactions as the fact that a war between Switzerland 
and Paraguay was unlikely; to have a prospect of this sort 
expanded to comprise roughly two-thirds of the earth's 
population and surface is a heartening advance. ‘The fright- 
ening risk of intercontinental or interracial wars still re- 
mains, but the problem of prevention henceforth seems 
more sharply focussed. This assumes throughout that hon- 
est efforts toward social justice will be encouraged by the 
victors, that cultural autonomy will prevail, and that the 
Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms will guide the 
details of all shuffling of sovereignties and not be discarded 
as mere “campaign oratory.” 

If the danger of an overt war between the British and 
American spheres is infinitesimal, there are but three other 
possibilities to consider, viz., a Russo-American conflict, a 
Russo-British clash, or a war between the Soviet Union 
and the Anglo-American dyad. If either of the first two 
arise, the realities of interdependence, wholly apart from 
any official “League” obligations, would quickly convert 
them into Global War III. Hence, they must be prevented 
by every reasonable precaution taken well in advance of 
an outbreak, for such a catastrophe would be another 
hardly bearable human tragedy. 

Many grave and familiar annoyances stand in the way 
of fully amicable Russo-American relations, but despite gross 
ideological opposition it is doubtful if any conventional 
vital interests of either are directly threatened by the other. 
Unfortunately, Russo-British relations rest on a more pre- 
carious footing, partly because of a stronger expansive drive 
on the part of Russia towards sectors that Britain feels 
she must regulate. Indirectly, therefore, if Russia pushed 
English influence completely off the Continent, as Ger- 
many temporarily did, the United States might take alarm; 
similarly, if she encroached on certain Asiatic shorelines 
as Japan did, we might be mortally offended because of 
our apparent commitment to holding the balance of power 
between Russia and Britain. Obscurities concerning the 


precise territorial disposition of Germany and the Far East- 
ern countires complicate the picture, but this much at least 
is clear: World peace after the conquest of the waning Axis 
rests plainly in the first instance on the avoidance of war 
between Russia and Britain. lf competition for oil, air 
bases, and other circumstances shape themselves unfavorably, 
Russia will either freely become, or be manoeuvred into the 
position of, the aggressor power, partly perhaps because 
Britain correctly feels on the basis of two precedents that 
in a pinch she can always count on her ace-in-the-hole, viz., 
American support. Knowing this, the new Russia may be 
restrained from ever pushing any opposition to the point 
of a war she could never hope to win. The present war 
has demonstrated again (as though such demonstration were 
ever needed) that two-thirds of anything is always a greater 
quantity than one-third. To make the repetition of such 
a struggle with a foregone conclusion unnecessary is the 
real task of all the Big Three, although her decisive role 
in world affairs appears to make it America’s peculiar re- 
sponsibility. 

Whatever progress may have been made by the hard 
route since 1939 may reside in the fact that it is theoreti- 
cally easier for three entities to agree on any program than 
for 66 to do so. Persons of good will who cam distin- 
guish between description and advocacy in this analysis may 
have to reconcile themselves to a presumptive semi-perma- 
nent threefold division of humanity as the best available 
scheme of global organization, and resist their efforts 
mainly to “domestic” improvements affecting individual and 
group welfare within each region. The broad outlines of 
foreign policy will have been settled and issues pertaining 
thereto must consequently retreat for some time into the 
background. The emerging Triple Authority may be too 
modest for some and over-grandiose for others. Neverthe- 
less, it seems to provide the structural framework for the 
world society of the mid-twentieth century and ought per- 
haps to be more widely but critically endorsed as the most 
promising means of furthering orderly evolution toward a 
truer unity. By ensuring peace for a generation, it permits 
education and other healing forces to lay the foundations 
for the permanent abolition of war as a pre-condition to 
the plenty and freedom all men should have. Or does this 
practical and realistic suggestion smack too much of an- 
other reactionary plan to “freeze the status quo” as long 
as possible ? 


Were Washington Here Today 


CONFEDERATION OR EXTERMINATION 


By ROBERT C. CLOTHIER, President, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Delivered before the Sons of the Revolution in the State of New York, New York City, February 22, 1945 


AM honored in being invited to speak to the Sons of the 

Revolution in New York. The memory of George Wash- 

ington constitutes one of our most priceless heritages 
and one of the most cherished of our American traditions 
is that of gathering annually to pay him tribute. For Wash- 
ington is not a legendary personality in our ancient past 
but a living person whose nobility of purpose and grandeur 
of character are happily admixed with qualities of heart 
and even a gift for emphatic speech when the occasion 
called for it—which in spite of our school teachers and 
history books (which continue to portray him as a marble 
saint)—endear him to us as one of ourselves. If he could 


express himself today in words which we could hear I am 
sure that that is the way he would ask us to remember 
him. If he can look down on us now—and who will say 
that he cannot ?—I feel sure that he must resent our cast- 
ing him in a role so elevated and I am equally sure he 
must resent being cast, as a boy, in the ridiculous and im- 
possible role of the pious paragon who could not tell a 
lie. We like to think that he wouldn’t tell a lie but we 
don’t want him to be stuffy about it. 

Yet together with Washington’s human qualities, he did 
have nobility of purpose and grandeur of character. And 
he was endowed, too, with a penetrating intelligence and 
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with great wisdom—-even more than wisdom, with vision 
' and foresight. His writings have left no doubt of that. 
It is proper that we should regard his birthday as a day 
of patriotic reconsecration. With appropriate modesty, I 
feel that he himself would be gratified with the idea. At 
the same time he would not lend his birthday for thought- 
less or foolish observance, for flag-waving and bombastic 
eloquence—especially in days like these when everything 
he fought for and everything he stood for are menaced 
by forces both from within and from without. I feel that 
he would want it to be a time of rededication to the high 
purpose for which he was born in 1732 and to which he 
gave his life—the establishment of a great and free na- 
tion and the maintenance of liberty. He would not want 
us to look back. He would want us to look ahead. 
Were he with us today, he would be conscious, I know, 
that America, his America, has entered into a new day 
in human afiairs and that patriotism has become a much 
more understanding and much more exacting virtue. If 
he were here he would warn us against any provincial view 
of America’s destiny. He would adjure us to shun the 
old slogans—the America First type of patriotism—for 
with his breadth of vision and his depth of understanding, 
he would point out, I’m sure, that if we adopt an ideal 
of America First—(except as it be America first in service 
of mankind)—we can have no objection if our British 
friends adopt the ideal of Britain First and our Russian 
friends Russia First and our French friends France First 
and sixty other nations likewise. What such a type of 
patriotism leads to in a world as shrunk as ours by the 
modern magic of science, only the stupidest and blindest 
can fail to see. 
Indeed we have entered into a new day in human affairs 
and the tragedy which will in the end overwhelm America 
—and the whole world—if we fail to grasp that truth is 
too dreadful even to contemplate. And the converse is 
equally true. If we do indeed grasp this truth and under- 
stand the nature of this new world and shape our policies 
accordingly, a still more glorious destiny may await us 
in the future. Those of us who gather on occasions like 
this to pay honor to George Washington may well afford 
to appraise these two alternatives. 
George Washington, if he were living today would know 
that we stand at the threshold of this new day even as, 
in the years from 1770 to 1776, he, a wealthy landowner 
who had everything to gain from the preservation of the 
existing regime, saw that he and his contemporaries stood 
at the threshold of a new era—and, forsaking his traditional 
way of lite, cast his lot with the embattled colonists. Out 
of that union has emerged this mighty nation, conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Do you think it was easy for him 
to abandon the old way of life and endure the trials and 
disappointments and discouragements of eight years of war 
for what must have seemed to many a vague and vision- 
ary ideal? It was not easy. Similarly today it may not be 
easy for many of us to abandon our old ways of think- 
ing and to face courageously the challenge of this new day 
which confronts us. But our duty is plain, just as his was 
plain to him during those fateful years before the Revolution. 

If he were here today, Washington would see clearly 
that with the advance of science, with its handmaidens of 
transportation and communication, the world which once 
held the nations safely apart has shrunk to an inconsider- 
able globe on which no two spots on its face are more 
than sixty hours distant. He would read the lessons of 
recent history and see, alas, that mankind is still in that 
state of development—notwithstanding its thin veneer of 
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civilization—at which it is still capable of settling its dis- 
putes by force rather than by reason. He would observe 
the depth of arrogance and cruelty to which modern na- 
tions can descend when they have drunk deep of vicious 
philosophies. He would marvel at the works of our scien- 
tists and engineers—at our battleships and carriers and 
submarines, at our mechanized armies with their tanks 
and tank-destroyers and mobile units, at our fleets of 
thousands of flying fortresses and B29’s, at the robot bombs, 
still in their infancy, which when matured may contain 
instantaneous death for whole nations—he would marvel 
at these things and relate them to the shrunken world and 
to the still surviving willingness of men to make war. He 
would not shrink from the conclusion forced on him any 
more than he shrank from the conclusion forced on him 
a century and three-quarters ago—the conclusion that only 
through cooperation among the colonies could any survive. 
He would see now, as clearly as he saw it then, that only 
through cooperation among the nations of the world, will, 
in the end, any survive. Further than that, he would see 
that through this very cooperation which necessity forces 
upon us, mankind will, in the end, rise to new levels of 
achievement and fulfillment. This is the challenge of the 
new day which confronts us. 

It seems strange that men have to have cooperation 
forced upon them. It is an elixir which produces miracles, 
yet we are so loth to quaff it. The first World War was 
all but lost because each of the Allies insisted on playing 
the game its own way and it was not until the summer of 
1918, when all seemed lost that we made Marshall Foch 
Commander-in-Chief of the. Allied Armies. At the out- 
break of this war, there was little coordination. France 
and Britain came tardily to the attempted rescue of Poland 
and Russia made a pact of peace with Germany. After the 
collapse of France, Britain stood alone and no one will 
ever coin a phrase to depict the glory of Britain when alone 
and defenseless she stood as the sole bulwark between 
Christian civilization and a new blackout of the dark ages. 

America, faced with a struggle between the forces of 
aggression and those of freedom, pretended it was none of 
her business—except of course as the arsenal of democracy 
—until the bombs of Japan blew her into the war willy- 
nilly. Then at long last, the lesson of World War I came 
home to us all. The realization that only through coopera- 
tion could the free nations win was symbolized for us by 
the first conference between Roosevelt and Churchill on 
a battleship off the Newfoundland coast and the others 
which followed at Moscow and Cairo and Washington 
and Quebec and Teheran—and now at Yalta. It is our 
profound hope—our prayerful hope—that out of these con- 
ferences there will emerge a confederation of the nations, 
entered into in good faith and with a sense of common 
purpose, through which aggression will be halted before 
it starts and peace preserved by the united will of the 
peoples of the earth. There will be those who will smile 
cynically and damn the proposal with the glib phrase 
“idealistic” but by whatever word they damn it, they may 
as well make up their minds that with modern technology 
thrusting into our hands weapons of incredible powers of 
destruction, it’s a choice between cooperation on the one 
hand and extermination on the other. 

The recent meeting at Yalta gives us fresh courage. There 
is reason to believe that the great powers are really trying 
to chart a common course. It will not be perfect, any more 
than the confederation of our colonies was perfect. It may 
be far from perfect. But it is a step in the right direction, 
a far better step than most of us had dared to hope for. 
Meanwhile we must not be so foolish as to insist on per- 
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fection. The perfectionist can be as great an enemy of 
progress as the cynic. Rome was not built in a day. The 
mills of the gods grind slowly. 


If Washington were living today, I’m sure he would see 
these great issues clearly and would warn us equally against 
cynicism and perfectionism. He would urge us to give Mr. 
Roosevelt, Mr. Stettinius, Mr. Harriman and the others 
our best support for the issues far transcend any merely 
political considerations. And he would warn us too that no 
plan of international cooperation, however cleverly devised, 
will work unless it is backed by the understanding and 
loyal support of the peoples of the nations themselves. 


At the same time I’m sure he would warn us against ill- 
considered plans which would leave us defenseless in a world 
such as this in which we are now living. Freedom is only 
for those who are willing to fight for it and to defend it— 
and in the long run only for them—and only the strong 
shall be free. We have hoped that out of the present holo- 
caust there will emerge an international organization with 
teeth in it to restrain aggressor nations and to enforce peace. 
But until such organization has proved itself in operation 
America must remain militarily strong. For this reason, 
among others, there are many of us who favor the immediate 
consideration of a plan of compulsory military training 
rather than postponing it until after the war has been won 
and once again we shall, in all probability, bask in the illu- 
sion of a false security. We must remain strong until at 
last we find our security in the combined strength of all 
nations commonly consecrated to the maintenance of peace. 
I use the words “commonly consecrated” with purpose and 
intent. They imply a curtailment of sovereignty on the part 
of the nations of the world in the common interest just 
as you and I, as individuals, have subjected ourselves to 
controls and allowed ourselves to be divested of certain 
freedoms of action—personal sovereignty if you will—in 
order to be acceptable members of a society which safe- 
guards the well-being of all. We shall have to be selfishly 
wise enough to realize that unrestrained national sovereignty 
as we have known it in the past, implemented by the de- 
structive powers which modern science has given us, will 
in the end lead to the destruction of civilization—including 
our own. Wendell Willkie sounded a note of truth when 
he wrote his book “One World”. But until these controls 
are established and proved, America must remain militarily 
strong. 

In paying our tribute to George Washington let us re- 
member, too, that patriotism does not begin and end with 
defense against possible enemies from without. It concerns 
itself with enemies from within as well. Anything which 
threatens the welfare of our America, which retards her 
advancement toward the fulfillment of her highest destiny, 
is our enemy—whether it be an enemy we can see or an 
invisible enemy deep within ourselves. Anything which makes 
for strength is our ally. Anything which makes for weak- 
ness is our enemy. 

Since the last war, we have trod an uneasy path. First 
there was the let-down in morale, the irresponsible twenties 
and that period of economic arrogance which we called the 
boom. After it the period of psychopathic defeatism which 
we called the depression. Through these long weary years 
we failed to make our system of free enterprise work under 
its own steam. We failed to solve the problems of unem- 
ployment and industrial relations. We sought, worthily, 
to protect our unemployed against distress and we under- 
took, through government, to advance the social welfare. 
In doing so it’s possible we did something to ourselves. In- 
creasingly we displayed a lack of the ancient American vir- 





tues of initiative and courage and self-reliance and came 
to evince a greater and greater willingness to lean on the 
government to solve the problems which in an earlier era 
we would have solved for ourselves. A speaker | heard re- 
cently put it this way: “Since the end of the last war we 
have drifted away from the traditional spirit of self-reliance 
and free enterprise. After a little more than a century of 
independent development under the idea of individual free- 
dom, the spirit of most groups in American life has at last 
been caught in the powerful undertow of old-world stand- 
ards, ideas and aspirations created by the backwash of the 
last war. All have felt the drag of this spiritual under- 
tow pulling them back toward the cultural level of the old- 
world way of life with its class conflicts and social rigidities, 
its frantic emphasis on security; its distrust of individual 
initiative; its faith in the omnipotence of the state—from 
all of which our ancestors escaped for a brief century to 
develop the strongest and most prosperous nation on earth. 
Once more we have become a cultural colony of Europe.” 

These are strong words. ‘They don't sound pleasant in 
our ears. Yet it will do us no good to ignore the charge. 
If it is false, we can dismiss it, but if it is true—even partly 
true—it contains a challenge for us as daring as the at- 
tempt of Germany and Japan to defeat us by force of arms. 
The strength of a nation lies not in her size and power 
and wealth but in the intelligence and character of her 
people and only that nation will survive in the end whose 
people have sturdiness of will and greatness of heart and 
faith in themselves, who seek lives, not of ease and plenty 
but lives of challenge and achievement and adventure. If 
we who pay our tribute to George Washington tonight lay 
claim to the patriotic faith that the nation he fathered shall 
continue to be free and the hope of mankind, we had best 
dedicate our efforts to rekindling that spirit of self-reliance 
which has made her what she is. It may be a far more in- 
sidious enemy, this deterioration of our moral fibre, but 
in the end—unless we halt it—it can mark finis to mankind’s 
noblest experience in freedom. 

Let us search our own consciences. If this charge be 
groundless, we have nothing to fear. But if in our greater 
reliance on government to solve our problems, in our inability 
to lay the ghost of unemployment until the war came along 
to lay it for us, in our continuing surrender to pressure 
groups, in the utterances of many men in public life, in 
our taxation policies which discourage our young men from 
striking out in business for themselves and perhaps creating 
great industries giving employment to thousands—if, in such 
things as these, there is reason to believe that the charge 
is not groundless, it is time for the Sons of the Revolution 
and all other patriotic citizens to turn to and rededicate 
themselves to the task of rebuilding America from within. 
For what profiteth a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul? What profiteth America if she grow 
in size and power and influence but loses at home the battle 
she wages abroad? 

It is these considerations which move us as we are gathered 
here tonight to honor the memory of George Washington. 
He is one of the two men which stand out among their 
fellow-titan in American history. We honor him in our 
hearts and in spite of the austerity which time and foolish 
books have given him, there is affection for him there too. 
But if he were here today—if he were here with us tonight 
—he wouldn’t be occupying a seat at the speakers’ table 
quietly and pompously. receiving our praise with gracious 
bows. Instead I can see him standing beside our toastmaster 
reared to his full majestic height, his eyes flashing, his 
voice resounding: “Don’t fail me, men and women of Amer- 
ica. Our nation is in peril from enemies without and enemies 
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within. Let no one dare to face me who fails to do his 
utmost to win this war against the powers of evil. See to 
it that you, even as I a century and three-quarters ago, 
join your hands with those who are your natural allies— 
whatever superficial differences there may be—to insure 
peace among the states of the world. Keep America strong 
in military power and in inner spirit for only the strong 
shall be free. This is my charge to you”’. 


Our Southern Neighbors 


It is arrogant presumption for anyone to assume to speak 
for George Washington but as we view his life and read 
his utterances and relate them both to the 20th Century 
America in which we, his successors, find ourselves living, 
I venture to say that such would be his message for us. We 
have had a priceless heritage. Let us see to it that we pass 
it on to those who follow us undiminished in glory. Let us 
keep the faith. 





CAN THE PAN-AMERICAN UNION BE MADE AN EVERY-DAY REALITY? 
By NICHOLAS RICCIARDI, President, Sacramento College, Sacramento, Cal. 


N the city of Bogota, South America, I met the manager 
of a large North American Corporation. A few days 
later, we were on the same plane flying from Bogota to 
Barranquilla. I learned from him many things that I could 
not get from government reports or from printed matter of 
any kind. He made an observation which I thought, then, 
was very significant; and I still think so. He said: 

“IT have lived here over twenty years. Before I came to 
South America, my ideas about the country and the people 
were practically all wrong, but when I got here and met the 
people face to face, learned their language and their ways, 
mixed with them socially and got to know them intimately, 
I found that they were no different from the people in the 
states. I found out, too, that they know how to get more out 
of life than most people in the states do.” 

What this man told me was confirmed by everybody I met. 
One of them said to me: 


“In the states, you seem to be bent on solving all of your 
problems and helping to solve the problems of the world with 
money. Of course, we need money, but more than that, we 
need united efforts and a united spirit. “The Americas must 
be one at heart. You are thinking too much about money 
and not enough about the heart’s desires. That is why you 
do not get as much out of life as you should—as much as we 
do.” 

And then he went on, “You spend billions of dollars—we 
South Americans don’t think in billions. We have difficulty 
thinking about millions of dollars. Too often you spend bil- 
lions without first reaching the heart of the people, catching 
their imagination and enthusiasm and their loyalty. When 
you do that first, everyone will do his part, the big fellow 
and the little fellow, the rich and the poor—which means 
that to preserve the blessings of democracy, there must be the 
influence of the heart as well as the wisdom of the head—the 
heart and the head must be emotionally balanced.” 

1 am sure that we are ready to admit that any man who 
has such ideas must be a sincere believer in the democratic 
way of life, and fortunately, there are many in South America 
who do think as this man does. We don’t know South 
America until we meet South Americans face to face and 
really understand them. Meeting South Americans face to 
face has many advantages. We learn that they are sincerely 
interested in the democratic way of life even though they 
have dictators. They are eager to have a united hemisphere 
because they fully appreciate the benefits that would come 
from such a union to all of the countries in this hemisphere 
and indirectly to the whole world. As a people, despite their 
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dictatorial government, they believe without reservations in 
what we call the American way of life, and they are 
dedicated fervently to the ideals of democracy, but at the 
same time, they are practical enough to realize that with the 
help of the United States, they can solve most, if not all, of 
their problems. 


These problems have to do primarily with the development 
of natural resources—and South American resources are vast, 
indeed. We must not forget that the total population of 
South America is nearly equal to that of the United States. 
Brazil alone has a population of 44,000,000 and is rich in 
natural resources. Territorially it is as large as the United 
States, not including Alaska. When resources are developed 
so that the people derive substantial benefits, democracy is 
vitally strengthened, and although Brazil now has a dictator- 
ship, its resources are being developed so that the people do 
derive substantial benefits. 

There are leaders in both North and South America who 
maintain that the resources of the western hemisphere can be 
developed to the advantage of all the people in the western 
world and that mutually profitable trade relations can be 
established provided the resources of South America are 
developed with the help of North America. When that is 
done, because of increased purchasing power and the desire 
for goods from the United States, South Americans will 
buy more North American commodities and the increased 
consumption of goods will mean more production and more 
employment. Such a desirable cvcle will bring beneficial 
results to the whole western hemisphere. 

That is the way the realists talk in the Americas. The 
pessimists say, “it can’t be done.” The realists say “it can be 
done but not too fast.” Some of the more enthusiastic realists 
say, “it’s easy. All you have to do is to establish a universal 
dollar and then create a universal exchange of goods. We in 
the United States have the gold and the management needed. 
‘The South Americans have the natural resources and can 
help with management and men if necessary. Let’s get to- 
vether. There need be no unemployment and no depression 
in the western hemisphere.” These enthusiastic realists look 
upon cooperation as a necessity and not merely as an ideal. 

Cooperation as a necessity is based on the belief that human 
hehaviour can be improved without changing human nature. 
If we did not believe in a better tomorrow and a better 
world, life would be dreary, colorless and hopeless. We 
would cease struggling for a better mode of living and better 
things. The hope for better things is based upon ‘he belief 
that human beings can and will behave better without chang- 
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ing human nature. Fortunately we have evidence that this 
is true. 

In New York State a woman was assigned to a position 
in which a man had failed. She was decidedly successful and 
was commended highly for her work, but she was paid only 
one-fourth of the man’s salary. ‘“That’s downright injustice,” 
you declare. That’s precisely what this woman thought— 
Susan B. Anthony. 

Rankled by such injustice, at the age of 30, Susan B. 
Anthony decided to devote her life to the long fight for 
women’s rights—fifty-six years. Near the close of her career, 
she remarked, “If it had been men who had been denied their 
legal rights, I should have devoted my life in an effort to 
wipe out the injustice precisely as I have done for my sex.” 
It was her zeal to win freedom that sustained her in times 
of ridicule and abuse and provided her the courage she needed 
to carry on the long and hard fight which finally brought 
victory. Susan B. Anthony is now considered the nation’s 
third great emancipator, the other two being Washington 
and Lincoln. 

One writer comments, “In the early years, she endured 
ridicule, scorn and abuse. On one occasion the Mayor had to 
sit on the platform with a shotgun across his knees to main- 
tain order. In later life when public opinion turned in favor 
of her cause, Miss Anthony was honored by a great audience 
of distinguished people who cheered her and showered her 
with roses. Tolerantly and quizzically she remarked, ‘““Time 
brings strange changes. In this very City which has pelted 
me with roses, I have been pelted with rotten eggs for saying 
the things that I have said tonight.” 

How did she achieve her great victory? She herself 
explains that it was done by changing the national mind. 
She did not change human nature, but she did change human 
behavior by changing the national mind so that today, no 
one questions the right of any woman to do what any man 
has the right to do. Today we need leaders like Susan B. 
Anthony who will devote their lives to the changing of the 
international mind. We no longer can live in isolation. As 
a matter of fact, all of the human progress which we have 
made as a people has been the result of a broader outlook on 
life, of expanded thinking. 

The adoption of our Constitution was made possible by 
substituting national thinking for state thinking and a new 
nation was started on its career to world leadership. To 
change state thinking and expand it into national thinking 
was no easy task. The members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention were in session behind closed doors in Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia from May 25 until September 17, 1787. 
There were many tense moments. There were moments 
when all of the members felt hopeless. At times it seemed 
that no constitution would be drafted. It was the wisdom of 
Franklin and the tolerance and superior guidance of Wash- 
ington, as presiding officer, that finally brought forth a con- 
stitution designed to build thirteen separate states into a 
union of states with a strong national government. But even 
after the constitution had been drafted, again there were 
dark and hopeless moments before it was approved by the 
states and put into effect. 

Virginia, for instance, with Madison to help, approved the 
Constitution by a margin of only ten votes; New Hampshire 
by only eleven votes; New York by only three votes, and it 
was only because of the dynamic leadership and eloquence of 
Hamilton that approval was achieved. There was a margin 
of only two votes in Rhode Island, the last state to approve 
the Constitution. These facts ought to convince us that ex- 
panded thinking in the states, which encouraged national 
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thinking, accounts for the approval of our Constitution. The 
change in thinking had to be made in a rather short time and 
during that time, the people had to be convinced that their 
interests would be better served by a union of states with a 
strong national government than by retaining a federation 
of states with a weak or nominal national government. 

This was an unusual achievement in 1789 because the 
facilities for travel and communication were very primitive. 
It took Washington four days to go from his home in Mt. 
Vernon to Philadelphia to serve as a delegate in the con- 
stitutional convention. The same distance may be travelled 
by automobile today in three hours. By airplane now, Phila- 
delphia is an overnight trip from San Francisco, Sacramento 
or Los Angeles. Despite the primitive facilities for travel 
and communication, a union of states was established in 
1789 by substituting national thinking for state thinking. By 
so doing the people in every state became citizens of a nation 
which today is the leading nation on the face of the earth 
and provides for its people conditions enjoyed nowhere else 
in the world. 

In the light of these facts today with vastly superior facili- 
ties for travel and communication, it seems to be part of com- 
mon sense to ask ourselves, “Can we expand our thinking 
and substitute international thinking for national think- 
ing to the advantage of all the people in the western 
hemisphere?” Are we ready to make the Pan American 
union an every-day reality? Are we in North America ready 
to say, “we are no longer merely North Americans; we are 
Pan Americans?” We are better North Americans because 
we are Pan Americans. Are the South Americans ready to 
say the same thing? Are we ready to make the Americas 
one at heart to the advantage of both North and South 
Americans? 

Economically and culturally the Americas can benefit from 
a united western hemisphere. What the South Americans 
want is evidence of willingness on the part of North Amer- 
icans to solve economic problems with South Americans as 
partners. In every country, problems should be solved 
through cooperative leadership and cooperative enterprise. If 
a united western hemisphere is going to become an every-day 
reality, the average South American must feel that nothing 
is going to be imposed upon him and the average North 
American must be convinced that the investment of money 
in South American countries will be of direct benefit to him. 
The conversation around the table in the average home in 
the Americas must give evidence of sincere belief in the bene- 
fits to be derived from a united western hemisphere. Leaders 
in every country must make clear that a united western 
hemisphere will not change the culture of the people in any 
country but it will provide, in the western hemisphere, prac- 
tical ways of improving progressively the economic and social 
life in every country thus assuring a better future. 

What the future holds for us, no one can accurately fore- 
tell, but we do know that the next five years will be the 
most critically important in the history of our country. We 
are going to spend billions of dollars in an effort to bring 
about world collaboration and better conditions for human 
beings everywhere, but dollars alone cannot accomplish that 
noble purpose. Everybody can and must help with tolerance 
and understanding based on accurate information. Everyone 
of us can help in a very positive way by understanding certain 
basic facts and adapting behavior to that understanding. The 
first basic fact is that we cannot preserve and enjoy the 
American way of life in the United States and have in the 
rest of the western hemisphere, a way of life hostile or 
opposed to it. 
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‘The second basic fact is that we in the United States must 
assume leadership in the western hemisphere whether we like 
it or not, and at the same time discharge the vital respon- 
sibility of preserving the American way of life in the whole 
hemisphere. 

‘The third basic fact is that we now face the most serious 
problem in the history of our country which is to expand 
our thinking and to do for the whole hemisphere what 
Washington and Franklin and Madison and Hamilton and 
those who believed in them did for the thirteen original 
states; that is, establish a union of North and South Amer- 
can countries, a Pan American union in order to assure 
better conditions to all of the people in the western hemi- 
sphere with peace as a reality and not merely as an ideal. 

In the colonial days, we faced the problem of winning 
independence and of establishing a union. We solved that 
problem by expanding our thinking and becoming national 
in our outlook on life. In the days of the Rebellion or Civil 
War, we faced the problem of saving the union. We solved 
that problem by expanding our thinking to the extent of 
abolishing slavery and establishing racial tolerance. Now we 
are confronted with the most serious and difficult problem— 


that of preserving the benefits of independence and of union 
in the whole western hemisphere. 

Are we capable of solving this problem? If past history 
means anything, if we can learn from the past, we must con- 
clude that we can solve this problem by expanding our think- 
ing again and establishing a larger union, a union of coun- 
tries, a Pan American union, just as our forefathers estab- 
lished a union of states in 1789. It is the only way to make 
the Americas one at heart, utilizing the influence of the heart 
and the wisdom of the head with adequate emotional stabil- 
ity. By so doing, we shall benefit the people everywhere in 
this hemisphere. Our relationships with our South American 
neighbors will have much to do with whether or not we 
make this hemisphere a brotherhood as well as a neighbor- 
hood. We must keep in mind that with the solution of this 
third and most difficult problem, we become stonger in help- 
ing to preserve peace and its benefits in the rest of the 
world. 

Our forefathers in 1789 met their problem and solved it. 
Today we bless them for it. Will posterity say of us that we 
met our problem in 1945 and solved it? The answer must 
be found in the heart and in the head of everyone of us. 
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The Future of American Cotton 


PRICE POLICY MUST RECOGNIZE THE REALITIES OF COMPETITION 
By WILLIAM C. PLANZ, President, Textile Export Association of United States 
Delivered at Annual Meeting of National Cotton Council, Memphis, Tenn., January 23, 1945 


S anyone with experience in world trade can tell you, 


Last year marked the end of almost a decade and a half 
political or trade developments that cause discomfort 


of government control of cotton production and price 


a 


or acute distress in domestic markets have disastrous 
consequences in foreign fields. Having contended for years 
against foreign competition with low labor costs—a handicap 
we can.overcome in part by constant improvements in mill 
technology, ingenious styling and continual applications of 


manipulation. Under the circumstances, all of us should 
pause and weigh the experience of this period. A splendid 
start in this direction was made last month at the hearings 
conducted by the Pace committee at which all of the cur- 
rent worthwhile opinions and ideas concerning cotton prob- 


new discoveries in chemistry to the treatment of yarns and 
fabrics—I am acutely, and perhaps even abnormally, sensi- 
tive to any changes in cost likely to affect the competitive 
position of the cotton products | handle. I have learned from 


lems and policies were brought into sharp focus. These 
hearings, to my mind, pointed up and dramatized the fact 
that we are approaching the time when the full force and 
fury of competition in textiles will be unleashed the minute 
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bitter experience that through manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing skill you may keep step with low-range competitors in the 
markets of the world but that no amount of skill can over- 
come a combination of low wages and cheaper raw material 
costs. I have also been connected with the manufacturing 
end of our business and, as a matter of course, have been 
forced to watch cotton fluctuations and their influence on 
mill profits and production schedules. My ideas and opin- 
ions on raw cotton problems, therefore, are based on a fairly 
wide background of experience and I am certain that they 
are similar in many respects to the majority of men whose 
business lives have been about the same as mine. 

‘To begin, it is my belief that raw cotton producers and 
the cotton textile industry of the United States stand at 
the threshold of an opportunity unequalled in recent history. 
Whether we seize this opportunity or ignore it, depends upon 
our, willingness to face facts in realistic fashion. In the 
long run the chief question confronting the entire industry 
is whether to attempt to hold cotton at artificially high 
levels through this period or to recommend to those re- 
sponsible for cotton legislation that cotton be allowed to 
seek its own price level without artificial aids and arrange 
for compensatory interim payments at the farm for the 
differences until a permanent program is devised. 
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industry switches from the production of military supplies, 
and the Battle for the Consumer Dollar is renewed. Cot- 
ton, at present indicated levels because of or through gov- 
ernment commitments, hasn’t a chance to survive in this 
kind of savage competition. 

I need not recite statistics to show what has happened 
to American cotton in world markets. These figures, which 
can be obtained from any number of sources, including 
your own statistical division, show clearly the direction 
in which cotton is heading, namely, that it has been fading 
fast and unless some realistic thinking arrests the trend and 
drastic action is taken, it won’t be long before American 
cotton disappears entirely from world markets. 

To me cotton appears like the man who was doing poorly 
in health until the doctor found he was deficient in just 
one thing—carbohydrates—and prescribed one piece of sugar 
candy per day. The patient started to perk up and before 
long someone put the dose up to a whole box of sugar candy 
daily, with the consequence that the patient got really sick. 
New doctors advocated cutting down on the sugar but the 
patient who had gotten to like it very much was loathe 
to heed this advice and kept getting worse and worse be- 
cause he just couldn’t see the wisdom of cutting down on 
the candy. 
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I’m sure you see the analogy to cotton. If we want to 
see King Cotton dead in a few years, all we have to do 
is kill him with kindness—just keep feeding him sugar 
candy in the form of near-parity loans. 

Critics have levelled many criticisms at the cotton pay- 
ments and loan programs over the past ten years, but if 
only one thing has come out of these programs, aside from 
the actual financial return, it has been the aid the farmer 
was compelled to take advantage of because of required 
reductions in acreage in the way of soil conservation, soil 
improvement, better selection of seed, and more intensive 
cultivation, improved methods of cultivation and harvesting. 

One of the many devices now being applied in an effort 
to solve the cotton surplus is the export subsidy. It is a rec- 
ognized fact that when one country sets out to subsidize, 
it is not very long before its competitors must, of necessity, 
do the same. This invariably results in driving down all 
prices. In order to be just and equitable, subsidies on cot- 
ton must be extended to cotton products for export. At one 
and the same time, domestic markets must be protected and 
this entails countervailing duties to prevent the entry into 
the United States of goods made of cotton bought by foreign 
mills at prices lower than those available to our own spin- 
ners and weavers. As Mr. Dean Acheson of the State De- 
partment pointed out at the Pace hearings, the subsidy 
program runs counter to precepts expounded for years by 
his department and has already led to complaints by friendly 
nations. Also, subsidies by their very nature are inflexible. 
They cannot be kept secret with the result that foreign 
competitors always know in plenty of time just how much 
to reduce their prices in order to hold the markets they 
have acquired. 

But just as important as this loss of markets for cotton 
abroad and the effort to recapture them with the help of 
a subsidy are developments that seem to point ominously to 
the loss of domestic or home markets. It seems to me and 
to most others in a like position that cotton growers simply 
cannot afford to brush aside or underestimate the threat of 
synthetic and other substitutes. I know that the great ma- 
jority of mills are not anxious or desirous of abandoning 
cotton in order to switch to synthetics. They realize, how- 
ever, that cotton, in order to survive, must (1) be com- 
petitive with the world level of price (2) be competitive 
with synthetics and all other substitutes that threaten its 
customary markets. 

Mind you, when I stress the world level of price, I am 
not trying to infer what that price should be. Conceivably 
it will be less than present parity which, in the conception 
of many realistic and thinking people, is based on promises 
and conclusions out of step with economic progress. 


You wouldn’t pay $1,500 today for a Model T Ford, 
vintage 1912-14, even if it were brand new. Progress, im- 
provements, new methods have reduced costs and improved 
the quality and thus made it possible to produce a superior 
automobile at a lower price. The same holds true for cotton. 

It seems to me that these obvious principles have been 
ignored in our federal cotton policy. Instead of using price 
as a guide, our cotton policy has price as its objective, more 
specifically, parity price. I am convinced that a market price 
based on parity and achieved through high commodity loans 
rather than through the interplay of market forces will 
yield results in the domestic market fully as disastrous as 
those which American cotton has already experienced in 
world markets. 


In my opinion, parity will not work for these reasons: 
First, it is based on price relationships that existed before 


present synthetics and many other. competitors of cotton 
were known. Under the circumstances, parity obviously 
cannot preserve cotton’s important position in the new 
supply and demand relationships which have developed in 
recent years and which will be of even greater importance 
after the war. 

Second, parity is a faulty mechanism because it ignores 
the technological developments in the growing of cotton. 

In 1910-14, in round figures you planted an average of 
almost 34,000,000 acres annually and produced an average 
crop of 190 lbs. per acre for an average total crop of 13,- 
000,000 bales. 

Improved methods of growing, of soil selection, seed 
selection, fertilizers and only a minimum amount of mech- 
anization up to now, have made it possible for you during 
the past five years to produce 260 lbs. per acre on 22,700,- 
000 acres, for a total average crop of 12,000,000 bales. 

Thus by working only 67% of the acreage of the base 
period years, you produced 92% of the base period crops 
with 136% of the per-acre yield. Taking the last three 
years, the figures show that with slightly less acreage, you 
produced 142% of the yield of the basic years. Certainly 
this efficiency must, under normal conditions, represent a 
considerable basic saving in labor and effort. And of course 
the surface has only begun to be scratched when it comes 
to mechanized preparation, planting, cultivation and pick- 
ing. Unless the cotton industry is willing to further de- 
velop and share these technological gains with the consumer, 
as all other progressive industries share their improvements, 
unless the cotton industry recognizes that income depends 
upon price-times-volume, it cannot look forward to an ex- 
panding market for cotton. 

Third, parity is not only inflexible over long periods of 
time but it is too inflexible in the short run and this is just 
as dangerous. I know that we are all thinking in terms of 
full and continuous employment in the post-war period 
and it is my hope that we will be able to achieve it. But 
in planning a price policy we must recognize the probability 
that our economy will in the future fluctuate as in the past. 
Therefore, unless the price of cotton in the market place 
maintains its position relative to prices of foreign cotton, 
synthetics, paper and jute, during these short run periods, 
it will lose its markets to competitive materials. And the 
loss of markets in periods of recession will extend into periods 
of revival and prosperity. 

Parity is also divorced from fluctuations in consumer pur- 
chasing power. This war has demonstrated that many prob- 
lems of agricultural industries can be greatly minimized, 
if not solved, by high employment and high industrial earn- 
ings. In periods of recession, since there’s no guarantee 
we'll ever be free of periods of recession, all prices must be 
adjusted to the new situation and if cotton prices are main- 
tained at parity levels during a period of substantial un- 
employment, | predict cotton consumption will fall far be- 
low the levels of 1931 and 1932. Under such conditions 
fluctuations in the consumption of cotton will be more vio- 
lent than ever and surpluses in government warehouses will 
pile up as never before. 

Fifteen years of government control, to my mind, have 
demonstrated another important fact, and that is, that the 
economic well-being of the majority of cotton growers can- 
not be improved through higher prices alone, The number 
of bales the small grower produces is altogether too small 
and many of them would have a standard of living which 
we would refuse to regard as typically American even if 
cotton sold at half a dollar a pound, a price that obviously 
would take it clear out of the market. 
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America has demonstrated time and again to the rest of 
the world that the only way the economic level of a group 
can be raised is by increasing the application of capital to 
labor in order to make the latter more productive. That 
is why we lead the procession of all nations of the world, 
why we are the greatest industrial nation and financial 
viants of the world. We achieved it, not through govern- 
ment price fixing, but because we had no restraints on new 
machines and new methods which would have shackled the 
productivity of labor. 

Let’s give our own mills the opportunity and the advan- 
tayve of buying their cotton at the same price as other mills 
in the world. Let's make it possible for them to compete 
for the cotton products requirements of the world without 
many intricate complications, such as subsidies or 
processing taxes or two-priced cotton. Let’s make it as 
simple and easy as possible for them to chew up cotton at 
the same unprecedented rate as during the past three years. 

One of the long-run benefits that has emerged from cot- 
ton payments and loan programs of the last ten years has 
consisted in riveting the attention of farmers on the neces- 
sity of soil conservation and improvement, better selection 
of seed, more intensive cultivation, and the application of 
machinery to both cultivation and harvesting. Next, but not 
least, some of the money he has received during these years 
has, in many instances, been put into mechanizing his opera- 
tion—something he would probably never otherwise have had 
the capital to do—and thus he has been learning what really 
can be done on a cotton plantation to grow cotton more in- 
tensively and at a lower cost. 


too 


This trend to greater efficiency on the farm must, in my 
opinion, be broadened and intensified in order to meet the 
competition of exotic growths and substitutes. The energies 
of the industry and government must continue to be directed 
toward lowering the costs of production, which, reduced to 
its essentials, is another, but more effective, way of increas- 
ing the grower’s income. In this connection, 1 would like 
to express my whole-hearted approval of the proposal No. 4 
put forward by Secretary of Agriculture Wickard at the 
Pace hearings. Under this proposal of Mr. Wickard’s the 
domestic and world price of American cotton would be the 
same and income payments would be made to the farmers. 
Sut these income payments would not be perpetual; they 
would extend only over a stated period, and their chief pur- 
poses would be to give direct aid to cotton farmers who 
needed to change partly or wholly to other lines. It would 
be necessary to ofter to all cotton growers some kind of in- 
come payment on a descending scale during a fixed period 
of years. This, in the opinion of Mr. Wickard, should be 
sufhcient for producers who can take full advantage of mech- 
anization and all other efficient methods that lower costs. 

I should like to see the National Cotton Council sponsor 
an even broader development and research program than 
they now have, in conjunction with the Department of Ag- 
riculture and machinery manufacturers, designed to promote 
still better seeds and better growing methods, plus rapid 
mechanization of cotton cultivation and harvesting, and 
this mechanization is the more urgent, this program to 
have as its ultimate aim the production of cotton at a cost 
so low as to enable the competent farmer to meet any com- 
petition and make a profit. 

I am convinced it can be done. The speed with which 
it's done, however, is what is: going to determine whether 
you make a profit of 4¢ to 8¢ per pound or whether you 
are going to have to sell it near that cost, low as it may be. 
But the longer that this achievement is delayed, the longer 
you hold our price at artificially high levels, the more will 





you encourage the increased growth of foreign cottons to 
press on the world market. 

If this goal is reached, cotton—American cotton—will 
again have the premier position in the world it once had. 

Not only that, but the danger of encroachment of arti- 
ficial fibres will be minimized. Everything has its proper and 
relative niche in the world economy if there is a free play of 
supply and demand. Our cotton, competitively priced, will 
hold its own against other growths and synthetic fibres. 
Gentlemen, I plead with you for competitive cotton, not 
cotton produced and sold at a loss, but cotton produced effi- 
ciently and sold at a profit. Not a crop of necessarily ever- 
smaller proportions but an ever-increasing crop. The popu- 
lations of the world have never enjoyed the use of all the 
cotton clothing they needed. Give the world only a slight 
increase in prosperity and today’s cotton production will be 
insufficient to supply the consumer demands of the world, 
and if that increased consumer demand can be supplied to 
a large extent by the cotton mills of this country, the South 
will enjoy a lasting prosperity and a prosperous South will 
in its natural course benefit the cotton farmer. 

To attain the minimum post-war employment goals needed 
to assure prosperity, we must export, and that is one of the 
tremendous opportunities open to us. Exports of cotton tex- 
tiles in large enough volume can give employment to thou- 
sands of cotton mill workers, employees in fabric finishing 
plants, railway and truck operators, clerks and other per- 
sonnel in mercantile houses and also supply high-priced, 
profitable freight to our greatly expanded merchant marine. 
To export our cotton in the raw state is laudable and neces- 
sary, but just as important to the prosperity of the South 
is to have a large part of our cotton manufactured and 
processed in the United States and exported in the form of 
finished goods. The way to greatly increased exports is 
open, provided that government officials can be made to rea- 
lize that Japan obtained the money needed to launch her 
attack on us from sales of enormous quantities of cotton 
textiles to foreign markets and that in the future her ac- 
tivities in this direction will have to be rigidly policed lest 
she begin again to use textiles as an instrument to build up 
resources for another war. 

Government officials must also recognize that mills, in 
order to export, must be given the opportunity to buy cot- 
ton at a competitive price. If this is done, it will be possible 
for American mills to export three billion yards per annum, 
or the equivalent of two- million bales. 

Only by attaining such a figure will our mills have a 
chance to maintain their wartime schedule of production, 
maintain their wartime rate of raw cotton consumption and 
—most important—maintain their present rate of employ- 
ment and have an opportunity to take care of the men who 
return from our fighting forces. 

I tell you, gentlemen, the maintenance of employment 
within this country is a tremendously important problem 
and we can help to a large extent by supplying cotton to 
our mills at the world price. 

The history of the last twenty years shows that the cot- 
ton textile industry is a highly competitive industry. Cheap 
cotton does not mean higher profits for spinners since com- 
petition automatically forces us to pass along to the con- 
sumer any reduction in the price of the raw material. On 
the other hand, higher prices or levies such as processing 
taxes, subsidies, etc., must also be passed along to the con- 
sumer. We ask, therefore, not for cheap cotton, but for 
an economically priced cotton which recognizes the realities 
of competition. And as I have said, the economic price 
cannot always be the parity price. 
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Cotton mills want to continue to process cotton. How- 
ever, we cannot sell a product made from a raw material 
that is not priced to meet the competition we must daily 
face. The United States is a political democracy, but all 
industry, in order to survive, must bow to the greatest 


dictator of all—the consumer—as he expresses his will in 
the market places. Recognition of this simple and obvious 
fact will restore cotton—American cotton—to the preeminent 
position it held in our economy and the world economy fo: 
a century and a half. 


Act of Chapultepec 


Mexico City, March 3, 1945 


ECLARATION on reciprocal assistance and Amer- 

ican solidarity by the governments represented 

at the Inter-American Conference on War and 
Peace: Whereas: 

1. The peoples of the Americas, animated by a profound 
love of justice, remain sincerely devoted to the principles 
of international law; 

2. It is their desire that such principles, notwithstand- 
ing the present difficult circumstances, may prevail with 
greater force in future international relations; 

3. The Inter-American Conferences have repeatedly pro- 
claimed certain fundamental principles, but these must be 
reafirmed and proclaimed at a time when the juridical 
bases of the community of nations are being established ; 


4. The new situation in the world makes more impera- 
tive than ever the union and solidarity of the American 
peoples, for the defense of their rights and the maintenance 
of international peace ; 

5. The American states have been incorporating in their 
international law, since 1890, by means of conventions, 
resolutions and declarations, the following principles: 


(a) The proscription of territorial conquest and the non- 
recognition of all acquisitions made by force. (First In- 
ternational Conference of American States, 1890.) 

(b) The condemnation of intervention by a state in the 
internal or external affairs of another. (Seventh Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, 1933, and Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 1936.) 

(c) The recognition that every war or threat of war 
affects directly or indirectly all civilized peoples and en- 
dangers the great principles of liberty and justice which 
constitute the American ideal and the standard of its in- 
ternational policy. (Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace, 1936.) 

(d) The procedure of mutual consultation in order to 
find means of peaceful co-operation in the event of war or 
threat of war between American countries. (Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 1936.) 

(e) The recognition that every act susceptible of dis- 
turbing the peace of America affects each and every one of 
them and justifies the initation of the procedure of consul- 
tation. (Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance 


of Peace, 1936.) 


(f) That any difference or dispute between the Amer- 
ican nations, whatever its nature or origin, shall be settled 
by the methods of conciliation, or unrestricted arbitration, 
or through the operation of international justice. (Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 1936.) 


(g) The recognition that respect for the personality, 


sovereignty and independence of each American state con- 
stitutes the essence of international order sustained by con- 


tinental solidarity, which historically has been expressed and 
sustained by declarations and treaties in force. (Ninth In- 
ternational Conference of American States, 1938.) 


(h) The affirmation that respect for and the faithful 
observance of treaties constitutes the indispensable rule for 
the development of peaceful relations between states, and 
treaties can only be revised by agreement of the contract- 
ing parties. (Declaration of American Principles, Eighth 
International Conference of American States, 1938.) 


(i) That in case the peace, security or territorial integ- 
rity of any American republic is threatened by acts of any 
nature that may impair them, they proclaim their common 
concern and their determination to make effective their 
solidarity, co-ordinating their respective sovereign will by 
means of the procedure of consultation, using the measures 
which in each case the circumstances may make advisable. 
(Declaration of Lima, Eighth International Conference of 


American States, 1938.) 


(j) That any attempt on the part of a non-American 
state against the integrity or inviolability of the territory, 
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the sovereignty or the political independence of an Amer- 
ican state shall be considered as an act of aggression against 
all the American states. (Declaration XV of the second 
meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Havana, 1940.) 


6. The furtherance of these principles, which the Amer- 
ican states have practiced in order to secure peace and soli- 
darity between the nations of the continent, constitutes an 
effective means of contributing to the general system of 
world security and of facilitating its establishments ; 

7. The security and solidarity of the continent are affected 
to the same extent by an act of aggression against any of the 
American states by a non-American state, as by an American 
state against one or more American states. 


Part I—DECLARATION 


First. That all sovereign states are juridically equal 
amongst themselves. 


Second. That every state has the right to the respect of 
its individuality and independence, on the part of the other 
members of the international community. 

Third. That every attack of a state against the integrity 
or the inviolability of territory, or against the sovereignty 
or political independence of an American state, shall, con- 
formably to Part III hereof, be considered as an act of ag- 
gression against the other states which sign this declaration. 

In any case, invasion by armed forces of one state into 
the territory of another, trespassing boundaries established 
by treaty and marked in accordance therewith, shall con- 
stitute an act of aggression. 

Fourth. That in case that acts of aggression occur or 
there may be reasons to believe that an aggression is being 
prepared by any other state against the integrity or po- 
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litical independence of an American state, the states signa- 
tory to this declaration will consult amongst themselves in 
order to agree upon measures they think that it may be 
advisable to take. 

Fifth. That during the war and until treaty arrangements 
ecommended in Part II hereof, the signatories of this 
Jeclaration recognize such threats and acts of aggression as 
indicated in paragraphs third and fourth above, constitute 
an interference with the war effort of the United Nations 
calling for such procedures, within the scope of their gen- 
eral constitutional and war powers, as may be found neces- 
sary, including: 

Recall of chiefs of diplomatic missions ; 

Breaking of diplomatic relations; 

Breaking of consular relations ; 

Breaking of postal, telegraphic, telephonic, radio-tele- 
phonic relations; 


Interruption of economic, commercial and financial re- 
lations; 


Use of armed force to prevent or repel aggression. 


Sixth. That the principles and procedure contained in 
this declaration shall become effective immediately, inasmuch 
as any act of aggression or threat of aggression during the 
present state of war interferes with the war effort of the 
United Nations to obtain victory. Henceforth, and with 
the view that the principles and procedure herein stipulated 
shall conform with the constitutional principles of each re- 
public, the respective governments shall take the necessary 
steps to perfect this instrument in order that it shall be in 
force at all times. 


Part II—RECOMMENDATION 


The Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace recommends: 

That for the purpose of meeting threats of acts of ag- 
gression against any American republic following the estab- 
lishment of peace, the governments of the American repub- 
lics should consider the conclusion, in accordance with their 
constitutional processes, of a treaty establishing procedures 
whereby such threats or acts may be met by: 

The use, by all or some of the signatories of said treaty 
thereto, of any one or more of the following measures: 


Recall of chiefs of diplomatic missions. 

Breaking of diplomatic relations. 

Breaking of consular relations. 

Breaking of postal, telegraphic, telephonic, radio-telephonic 
relations. 


Interruption of economic, commercial and financial re- 
lations. 


Use of armed force to prevent or repel aggression. 


Part III 


This declaration and recommendation provide for a re- 
gional arrangement for dealing with matters relating to the 
maintenance of international peace and security as are ap- 
propriate for regional action in the Western Hemisphere 
and said arrangements and the activities and procedures 
referred to therein shall be consistent with the purposes 
and principles of the general international organization 
when formed. 

This declaration and recommendation shall be known by 
the name of Act of Chapultepec. 
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